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HUBERT BARRERE AT DARNEYS NY 


THE AGENCY: DRESS: DOLCE & GABBANA AT BARNEYS NY 
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NEW & NOTES 


6 Let’s Get Real Did Shakespeare have an affair with a noblewoman? Is it 

possible to get kicked out of med school for “excessive happiness”? Reality checks for 
Shakespeare in Love, Patch Adams, and other current movies...Who landed Grammy 
nominations and who got left out in the cold...Hot Sheet... Flashes... Monitor...and more. 


ON THE COVER 


Jewel photographed 
for EW by Andrew 
Southam on Dec. 11, 1998, 
in Los Angeles 


Watch NewsStand: CNN 
& Entertainment 


Weekly every Thursday 
night at 10 p.m. (ET) 


1 ‘ase ~~ 1 


20 Jewel Will Save Her Soul She's made two 
multiplatinum albums (including the current smash Spirit) 


and written a best-selling book. Her songs and poetry offer a 
blend of hope and New Agey optimism. So what’s got Jewel 
so irked? BY JEFF GORDINIER 


98 I Fe: ys O , al =] 


mysterious moves—making Terrence Malick’s The Thin Red Line 


i Wild visions, bitter breakups, 


took a combination of blood, sweat, and fears. BY JOSH YOUNG 


‘A Still reeling from 
her headline-making matrimonial tango with cold-footed Dennis 
Rodman, former Baywatch babe Carmen Electra tries to warm 
up the struggling WB drama Hyperion Bay. BY JOE FLINT 
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Entertainment 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 15, 1999 


REVIEWS 


40 MOVIES 
LISA SCHWARZBAUM on Afflic- 
tion; also The General, Hilary and 


Jackie, and Private Confessions. 
PLUS: Reel World. 


46 TELEVISION 

KEN TUCKER on Batman Beyond 
and The PJs; also HBO's The 
Sopranos. PLUS: On the Air; The 
Sopranos’ Edie Falco; Remote 
Patrol; What to Watch. 


56 BOOKS 

TOM DE HAVEN on Dean Koontz’s 
latest thriller, Seize the Night. PLUS: 
Between the Lines. 


60 MUSIC 

DAVID BROWNE on Sugar Ray’s 
14:59. PLUS: Shawn Mullins’ “Lul- 
laby” catches fire; Hear and Now. 


64 VIDEO 

JOE NEUMAIER on The Truman 
Show, A Face in the Crowd, Being 
There, and Quiz Show. PLUS: Olds- 
mobile’s video-equipped minivan. 


68 MULTIMEDIA 

DAVID KUSHNER on live net- 
casting. PLUS: An ad campaign with 
e-mail addresses; Cybertalk. 


DEPARTMENTS 


14 STYLE Female stars trade in 
their curls for straight hair; the lat- 
est fashion books; ant hair clips. 


16 BIZ Can Sony-owned Tele- 
mundo usher Spanish-language TV 
into the 21st century? 


18 BEHIND THE SCENES 
Dawson’s Creek star James Van 
Der Beek goes big-screen in 
Varsity Blues. 


4 MAIL Lotsa Mail for the Tom 
Hanks—Meg Ryan cover story. 


72 ENCORE Jan. 15, 1967: The 
first Super Bow] is played in L.A. 
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PLUS 
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Remember? 


Postal Attraction 

I WAS COMPLETELY 
thrilled when I saw Tom 
Hanks and Meg Ryan on 
your cover. They are just so 
cute together and the most 
elegant couple on the screen. 
Thanks also to Benjamin 
Svetkey for the wonderful 
article. Tom and Meg, “You've 
Got Me” as your fan forever. 
VICKY LUONG 
wl88vl@yahoo.com 

Austin, Tex. 


I MUST SAY THAT I WAS 
very impressed with your ar- 
ticle on Meg Ryan and Tom 
Hanks’ new movie You've Got 
Mail. I have been a member 
of the online community for 
quite some time now. And I 
do believe that people can fall 
in love over the Net. Many of 
my friends have had relation- 
ships with people they met 
online, and a few have even 
gotten married. Regardless, 
I think a lot of people will be 
heading to the box office to 


ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY Welcomes reader 
mail. Address letters to ENTERTAINMENT 
Weexty, 1675 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 10019. E-mail can be sent to 
letters@ew.com. All correspondence 
must include your name, address, and 
daytime telephone number. Letters may 
be edited for clarity or length. 


Subscription Problems? 
Call 1-800-828-6882 


see this movie. I mean, come 
on, Meg Ryan is reason 
enough to see it. Not to men- 
tion that Ryan and Hanks 
make a wonderful couple. 
SCOT WISNIEWSKI 

Auburn, N.Y. 


I FIND IT QUITE HUMOR- 
ous that some of the stories 
on You've Got Mail debate 
whether the movie will be 
another Sleepless in Seattle 
yet none contemplates the 
possibility of the movie being 
akin to the other Ryan/Hanks 
film, Joe Versus the Volcano. 
MICHAEL P. FRIED 
moviemike3@aol.com 
Cedarhurst, N.Y. 


Seeing Double 

DID ANYONE ELSE NOTICE 
how Moses in The Prince of 
Egypt was made to look like 
Steven Spielberg? Plus, the 
film opened on Spielberg’s 
birthday! 

LINDSAY MECK 

Oxford, Ohio 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We think 
Spielberg looks more like 


Aaron, but you decide. 


D q 
MAHL We got mail, and lots of it, in response to 


our piece on Meg Ryan and Tom Hanks’ You’ve Got Mail 
(#463, Dec. 18). Some readers, like Gina Plowman of John- 
son City, Tenn., were even prompted to share their own 
stories of virtual love: “! used to make fun of people who 
met and dated online, until this past summer,” when her 
chat-room relationship turned into a real-life engagement. 
Meanwhile, our cheeky item on Nicole Kidman’s naked turn 
in The Blue Room drew the ire of several readers, includ- 
ing Craig J. MacDougall of New York City. He complains (!?): 
“You even highlighted the best seats from which to gawk 
at her body. | am surprised that you didn’t encourage 
viewers to bring binoculars.” Why didn’t we think of that? 


Good Heavens! 

KUDOS TO KEN TUCKER 

for his excellent article on the 
best show on television, 7th 
Heaven! The characters are 
great and the story lines fan- 
tastic! And finally, a show you 
can watch with your children 
(or your parents) and not get 
embarrassed! 

DENNIS M. McCARTNEY 
Westlake, Ohio 


I AM BOTH SURPRISED 

and concerned by Brenda 
Hampton’s [creator and 
writer of 7th Heaven] state- 
ments regarding The WB’s 
marketing and promotion of 
?th Heaven. Not only does 7th 
Heaven receive more “hits” 
each week promotionally than 
any other show on The WB, 
but it is also positioned to ap- 
peal to both young people and 
their parents. The two epi- 
sodes singled out in EW 
(“Johnny Get Your Gun” and 
“Let’s Talk About Sex”) were 
ratings winners because they 
were both life-changing and 
defining episodes (thank you, 
Brenda), but also because we 
did our job by producing and 
airing the best possible pro- 
motion for both episodes. 
DAVID ZACCARIA 

Vice President 

On-Air Promotion 

The WB Television Network 


Differing Hues 

I JUST READ THE ARTICLE 
(“Just Say Yo,” #462) by Daniel 
Fierman on the James Toback 
film Black and White and feel 
frustrated by its misrepresen- 
tative tone. I am certain, from 
what I witnessed on the set 
and in dailies, that Black and 
White is going to be an ambi- 
tious movie. Having spoken 
regularly with the other actors 
in the film, I can say unequivo- 
cally that they share the same 
excitement about working on 
the film and its unique essence. 
It is rare to be able to work in 
an environment that is as artis- 
tically permissive as the one 
James Toback created. Al- 
though at times unconvention- 
al, it was by no means unpro- 
fessional or a disaster. Any 
discomfort any of the actors 
may have felt stemmed from 
individual insecurities rather 


I hope in the future your maga- 
zine, of which I have been a 
longtime supporter, will cover 
Black and White with the at- 
tention it deserves. 

BROOKE SHIELDS 

Los Angeles 


L.A. Confidential 


Gwyneth Paltrow chats 
about Hollywood, Shake- 
speare, and being in Love. 


Tube Tops 

News about Jon Stewart 
and a rundown of the best 
| mid-season replacements. 


Our 99 Entertainment 
Forecast. Plus reviews of 

@ In Dreams, with An- 
nette Bening and Robert 
Downey Jr. (Movies) 

@ Ally McBeal (Television) 
@ Glamorama, by Bret 
Easton Ellis (Books) 


than lack of faith in the process. 
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THEREIN RUBS THE LIE Clockwise 
from above, Shakespeare’s 
Joseph Fiennes and Paltrow; 
Mail’s Jean Stapleton and Meg 
Ryan; Line’s Dash Mihok 


How accurate are they? A guide to what’s 
fact and what’s fiction in Hollywood’s 
holiday films. by Suna Chang 


O THE HOLIDAYS HAVE COME AND GONE, 
leaving you with some ill-fitting sweat- 
ers, a little fruitcake-induced agita, and 
a passel of questions about the season’s 
movie offerings. For instance, how true 
to Elizabethan life is Shakespeare in 
Love? And more practically, how much 
would it really cost to hire a male model 
for the day, a la Stepmom? The answers 


to these questions and others raised by 


this winter’s silver-screen fictions: 
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NOTES 


Edited by Albert Kim 
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SHAKESPEARE IN LOVE 


: Did William Shakespeare 
really cure writer’s block by 
having an affair with a woman 
hell-bent on an acting career? 

: Simply put, no. For the 
most part, says noted Bard 
scholar Harold Bloom, author 
of the recently published 
the Human, the film is “pure 
invention.” In fact, you know 
that accuracy isn’t going to be 
a priority when Gwyneth Pal- 
trow’s fiancé 
wants to go to Virginia, which 


says that he 


| the founding of Jamestown in 


Shakespeare: The Invention of 


actually wasn’t settled until | 


1607 
of the film. Similarly, accord- 


, 14 years after the events 


ing to Bloom, there’s no evi- 
dence that the Bard’s quill 
ever needed a jolt of creative 
Viagra. “If there is one writer 
in history who never had a 
case of writer’s block, it was 
Shakespeare,” says Bloom, 
Mac- 
beth, and Antony and Cleopa- 


noting that King Lear, 


tra were all written within a 
two-year span. Still, some of 
the story is true. As described 
in the film, Shakespeare was 
indeed hitched to an older 
woman in a shotgun wedding. 
“We have every reason to be- 
lieve it was a most unhappy 
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marriage,” says Bloom. And 
though the record is scant, leg- 
end says ol’ Willy liked to fool 
around, though it’s unlikely he 
had a tryst with a Paltrow-like 
lady of the court, says Bloom. 
Also, a woman would never 
have been able to sneak onto a 
stage then. “That was very, 
very strictly enforced,” says 
Bloom. “There is just no way 
that could have happened.” 


WAKING NED DEVINE 


Q: Could someone really im- 
personate a dead man to claim 
his lottery winnings? 

A: No, not even in Ireland. In 
the film, friends of the late Ned 
Devine try to cash in on his 
winning ticket worth £6.9 mil- 
lion (about $10.5 million) by 
conspiring to fool an investiga- 
tor from the lottery office. But 
this couldn’t really happen, 
says a spokesperson for the 
Irish National Lottery. All win- 
ners need to go in person to the 
lottery’s Dublin office to col- 
lect (no roving investigators to 
trick), where they sign a form; 
that signature is then checked 
against the one on the ticket. 
For the record, the largest 
jackpot ever won in Ireland 
was £7.4 million. And yes, the 
winner was very much alive. 


THE THIN RED LINE 


Q: Was Guadalcanal really 
the turning point of the war in 
the Pacific? 

A: Actually, it was one of two. 
According to Michael Gannon, 
professor emeritus of history 
at the University of Florida 
and the author of the WWII 
account Black May, the first 
pivotal victory against Japan 
came at Midway in June 1942, 
when U.S. forces established 
naval dominance in the Pacific. 
A month later, at Guadalcanal, 
Americans “bested the Japa- 
nese ground forces,” says Gan- 
non. The victory helped estab- 
lish an American foothold in 


the Pacific. Still, watching the 
film isn’t going to help you 
pass a history exam. As Gan- 
non points out, James Jones’ 
book, on which the movie is 
based, took several liberties. 
(In his preface, Jones, who was 
wounded at Guadalcanal, says 
that details such as the terrain 
and the battles are all “fig- 
ments of fictional imagina- 


tion.”) But according to Jones’ 


daughter, Kaylie, Line is a 


thinly disguised account of real 
experiences. In fact, the fight 
for a hill described in both the 
book and the film as “the Danc- 
ing Elephant” is a recounting 
of an actual battle that took 
place in 1943 on a hill called 
“the Galloping Horse.” 


STEPMOM 


Q: What would it cost to hire 
a male model to pose as your 
stepdaughter’s beau, as Julia 
Roberts does for Jena Malone? 


TALL TALES Clockwise from top left, Stepmom’s Malone and 
Christmas; Adams’ Robin Williams; Devine’s David Kelly and lan Bannen 


A: For one thing, legitimate 
agencies aren’t supposed to 
hire out talent as escorts. 
“Our models just don’t do 
those kinds of jobs,” says John 
Giambrone of Next Manage- 
ment, which represents Char- 
lie Christmas, the 16-year-old 
model in Stepmom. For argu- 
ment’s sake, in real life Christ- 


mas commands a wallet-bust- 


ing $12,500 for an afternoon of 


print work. But what would 


you expect from a film that | 
shows Roberts dialing the 
general number for Random 
House, asking for “the senior 
editor,” and immediately get- 
ting connected to a top exec? 
When we called the publishing 
company and asked for the se- 
nior editor, we were patched in 
to assistant editor Jeane Tift, 
who explained that there are 8 
to 12 senior editors at Random 
House. All right, then just 
switch us to Susan Sarandon. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


PATCH ADAMS 


Q: Could someone really get 
kicked out of medical school 
for “excessive happiness”? 

A: Not at the Medical College 
of Virginia, from which the 
real Patch, a.k.a. Dr. Hunter 
Adams, graduated in 1971. “I 
can assure you that we have 
never kicked out anyone for 
excessive happiness,” says col- 
lege spokeswoman Erin Lu- 
cero, who refused to divulge 
details about Adams’ real aca- 
demic record. Last month, 
Adams’ folk-hero status took 
another blow when an alterna- 
tive West Virginia magazine 
called Graffiti quoted former 
associates as saying that 
Adams had mismanaged funds 
for his Gesundheit! Institute. 
Adams, who denied the claims 
in reports, didn’t return calls. 


YOU’VE GOT MAIL 


Q: Is the monolithic Fox 
Books chain supposed to be 
Barnes & Noble? 

A; Yes, Barnes & Noble has a 


store on Manhattan’s Upper 
West Side whose April 1993 
opening was followed by the 
closings of a number of small- 
er stores, including Eeyore’s, 
a long-standing neighbor- 
hood children’s bookstore. 
And just like the Tom Hanks— 
Dabney Coleman—John Ran- 
dolph corporate dynasty in 
Mail, Barnes & Noble is run 
by a family, brothers Len and 
Steve Riggio. Nevertheless, 
says Barnes & Noble spokes- 
woman Mary Ellen Keating, 
“T’ve seen the film, and I don’t 
believe there is any resem- 
blance to either the idea of 
Barnes & Noble or the Riggio 
family.” She points out that 
unlike Hanks’ character, both 
Riggios are happily married 
with children, and neither 
owns a boat. So there are no 
similarities? Admits Keating, 
“Well, we do use e-mail.” & 


WEEKLY 


grammy watch 


1 The PJs Eddie Murphy’s new animated series about life 
in the projects. And who would know more about it than a 
millionaire movie star? 


2 The People’s Choice Awards Do you remember vot- 
ing for these? 


3 60 Minutes I It’s the clips of people running away 
from Mike Wallace that they don’t have time to show on 
the original. 


4 Elizabeth Dole She may run for President. The bad news 
is that Bob Dole would plan the menus for state dinners. 


45 The Chihuahua 
Taco Bell has sold 13 
million toys of its 
mascot. Do they really 
taste that good? 


6 Providence An L.A. 
plastic surgeon moves 
back to her hometown to 
help people. Who then 
move to L.A. to get 
plastic surgery. 


7 The Globe The 

: supermarket tabloid is 
suing the National Enquirer for allegedly stealing a story. 
Some people have no shame. 


8 Starbucks The coffee chain will start its own magazine. 
It’ll be three times more expensive than regular magazines. 


9 Monday Night Football Viewership is down for the 
fourth year in a row. Because the Internet is an even bet- 
ter way for men to ignore their families. 


10 Billionaire ballooning Finally, a sport where the ath- 
letes don’t complain about how much they get paid. 


11 Theme restaurants They’ve fallen on hard times. Ap- 
parently they’ve let the quality of their sweatshirts slip. 


12 Anthrax This new form of terrorism comes in letters 
that announce you’ve been exposed to a potentially fatal 
(disease. One more reason to use e-mail. 


13 Sports memorabilia Mark McGwire’s 70th-home-run 
ball could fetch over $1 million at auction. So could the last 
ball ever used by the NBA. 


14 McDonald’s They ran out of beef during a two-for-one 
Big Mac promotion in Britain. Funny, that never happened 
with the kidney pies. 


15 Charlie Gibson and Diane Sawyer Good Morning 
America’s new hosts. Beating out Bob Vila and Judy Tenuta. 


GOLDEN GIRLS The nom 


score: Hill (left) 10, Crow 6 


HILLTHE ONE 


HAT THE GRAMMYS HAVE OF TEN BEEN OFF BASE IS A GIVEN: 
Arunning gag onarecent Sports Night episode pointed out 
that the Starland Vocal Band once won Best New Artist. 
But recently, the Grammys have tried to be hipper, adding 
more categories and nominating edgier artists. The result: 
This year’s nominees, announced Jan. 5 at L.A.’s Beverly Hilton, are 
astrange mix of'safe pop and quizzical attempts at credibility. 

The National Academy of Recording Arts and Sciences did 
reward the consensus artist of the year, Lauryn Hill, with 10 
nominations—more than anyone else. And it resisted chart-topping 
sensations the Backstreet Boys, who are up only for Best New 
Artist. But market-friendly popsters remain well represented: 
Shania Twain racked up six nominations, including Record, Song, 
and Album of the Year, and Geline Dion got four nods, including 
Record and Song of the Year. Yes, we'll likely hear that Titanic song 
again when the awards are presented Feb. 24. “You can’t have an 
awards ceremony without Celine,” says Steven Page of the 
Barenaked Ladies (up for Best Pop Performance by a Group). 
“They’re actually not allowed to air it without her. It’sa rule.” 

As for NARAS’ attempts to get hip, the results were, well, 
curious. A Best Album slot went to alt-rockers Garbage, whose 
Version 2.0 had little commercial or critical impact, while the Beastie 
Boys’ much-lauded Hello Nasty was virtually ignored. “That really 
surprises me,” says Chris Schwartz, CEO of Ruffhouse Records, 
home to Lauryn Hill. “Hello Nasty is a really stupendous record.” 
Still, he adds, “the Grammys are going in the right direction.” Maybe, 
but you’d never know it from the Dance category—added last 
year to boost credibility—whose nominees read like the Wedding 
Singer soundtrack: Madonna 
(whose Ray of Light earned 
five nominations), Cyndi 
Lauper, Gloria Estefan, and 
Boy George. What, no rappin’ 
granny? —Rob Brunner 


RECORD HIGHS Twain’s multi- 
platinum Come On, Dion’s ubiquitous disc 
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CITY OF ANGELS 
2259406 

Species 2 2264406 Jerry Maguire 2071207 
American Graffiti - 25th Set It Off 2067007 
Anniversary Edition _ 2238806 ForRicherOrPoorer 2198109 
The Apostle 2244408 Casino 1922707 
The Big Lebowski 2229706 Happy Gilmore 1937507 
Blues Brothers 2000 2238905 Goodfellas 0969808 
Palmetto 2237600 Eve's Bayou 2183804 
The Replacement The Game 2176709 
Killers 2213908 Money Talks 2165504 
My Best Friend's The Color Purple 0630103 
Wedding 2146207 Sting Blade 2093003 
Forrest Gump 1333202 Scarlace (1983) 0216804 
The Rock 2018406 Ransom 2077600 
Men In Black 2136604 101 Dalmatians 2057503 
The Godfather (THX) 2066306 The Fifth Element 2145506 
The Godfather: Nothing To Lose 2155505 
Part tl (THX) 2066405 austin Powers: 

The Godfather: International Man 

Part Ill (THX) 2066504 Of Mystery 2144509 
Boogie Nights 2186500 Seven Years In Tibet 2184109 


GOOD WILL HUNTING 
2221703 


Pulp Fiction — Special 


Collector's Edition 1495803 
The Shawshank 

Redemption 1345503 
The Nutty Professor 

(1996) 2005700 


WILD THINGS 
2247609 


Seven 1504208 
George Of The Jungle 2148401 


ATime To Kill 2014405 
Cop Land 2196608 
Tombstone 1254200 
Anaconda 2137503 


1400 N. Fruitridge Avenue, Terre Haute, IN 47811-1112 


LOST IN SPACE (1998) 
2254605 


1 
DL 


DCKBUSTERS * 


PLUS 2 MORE AT GREAT SAVINGS! 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK (1998) 
2233609 


Legends Of The Fall 1371301 
Ghost 0826008 
The Little Rascals 
f. D EE: DUFFEL (1994) 1333509 
awn 2158905 
BA G- The Bridges Of 
_ Madison County 1509900 
when you join the Club now! Jumanji_—_— 1978002 
In & Out 2182301 
Murder At 1600 2115509 
The Silence Of From Dusk TillDawn 1947407 MajorPayne —S—s*1.411404 
The Lambs 0805309 interview With Phenomenon 2036002 
Mortal Kombat 1470004 The Vampire 1364405 Fools Rush In 2106201 
Mortal Kombat: Willy Wonka 1966506 One Flew Over 
Annihilation 2185205 The English Patient 2130508 The Cuckoo's Nest 0653402 
Selena (Special Edition)2199107 The Bodyguard 1105907 Charlotte's Web 0209502 
The Ten Commandments A Thin Line Between While You Were 
1956) 0202606 Love & Hate 1988401 Sleeping 1443506 
Pretty Woman 0904102 Jurassic Park 1264001 Romy And Michele's 
Steel Magnolias 0597807 The Lost World: High School Reunion 2137602 
The Fugitive 1197706 Jurassic Park 2140002 
I KNOW 
Dirty Dancing Merlin 2224905 YRS Se IVER 
(Remastered) 2277101 giver! (Remastered) 2234003 
25th Anniversary Hard Rain 2238400 
Special Edition 2230001 Rambo: First Blood 
He Got Game 2259109 (Remastered) 2275709 
Hoodlum 2159507 The FirstWivesClub 2053809 
y Old Yeller— 40th 
probe topo Anniversary Edition 0528901 
Drinking Your Juice Heat 2005809 
in The Hood 1992106 allo 13 1447903 
Good Burger 2180503 AFew Good Men 1106301 
The Preacher's Wife 2063808 Mimic 2185601 
Twister 1961507 Michael 2089209 
Contact 2159606 Lethal Weapon 0630806 Bg ta 
Dances With Wolves 0805200 Lethal Weapon 2 0642702 2184000 
Striptease 2014306 Lethal Weapon 3 1051507 
Fried Green Tomatoes 1005404 Dante's Peak 2099604 Mr.Holland'sOpus 1939008 
Call 2113405 The Birdcage 1970409 Bad Boys (1995) 1451806 
Air Bud 2154300 Babe 1479302 Apocalypse Now 0200105 
The Long Kiss Tommy Boy 1433903 Bean 2198208 
Goodnight 2052009 Space Jam 2048007 Eraser 1993609 
Dumb And Dumber 1374107 Conspiracy Theory 2159705 Evita 2116408 


All movies available in VHS only. 


© 1999 The Columbia House Company 


THE WEDDING SINGER 
2234300 


uy 


SEE DETAILS 
ON OTHER 
SIDE. 


Red Comer 2184802 
The Land Before Time 0582205 
The Land Before Time Il: 

The Great Valley 

Adventure 1314103 
The Land Before Time Ill: 

The Time Of The 

Great Giving 1404300 
The Land Before Time IV: 
Journey Through 

The Mists 1985100 
Matilda 2021509 
The Mirror Has 

Two Faces 2058907 
The Saint 2122109 
Donnie Brasco 2111607 
The Craft 2000800 
The Ghost And 

The Darkness 2057404 


Jungle 2 Jungle 2107308 


AS GOOD AS IT GETS 
2206605 
Private Parts 2114904 
Dragonheart (THX) —_—- 2090405 
Rodgers And 
Hammerstein's 
Cinderella (1997) 2173409 
Gone Fishin’ 2137701 
B-011599-EW 


OWN ANY 


JOUNTRAVOITA EMMA THOMPSON 


+N TICES a 


PRIMARY 
COLOR 


BRUCE WILLis 
ALEC HALOWIN 


PRIMARY COLORS MERCURY RISING THE PLAYERS CLUB U.S. MARSHALS SPHERE JACKIE BROWN SPICE WORLD 
2244606 2252807 2232908 2231702 2231603 2245900 2209203 
What's Love Got To Do Doctor Zhivago — 30th r Beavis And Bult-Head Sabrina (1995) 1923408 
With It 1218007 Anniversary Edition 1404508 fil Do America 090504 The swan Princess: 
Fly Away Home 2036200 Event Horizon 2166205 The People vs. Escape From 
Free Willy 3: Top Gun 0426908 D pee. L Larry Flynt 2082501 Castle Mountain 2118909 
The Rescue 2147700 The Relic 2100006 BAG- All Dogs GoTo Heaven 0289702 Executive Decision 1955905 
Batman & Robin (1997) 2132504 Backdraft 0559005 All Dogs Go To Midnight in The Garden 
Batman & Mr. Freeze: Ben-Hur (Remastered) 1510205 Heaven 2 1952209 Of Good And Evil 2185106 
Subzero 2098903 Casper(The Movie) 1427905 when you join th you join the Club now! The Mask (1994) 1316007 Powder 1924406 
Grosse Pointe Blank 2137909 Clueless 1462506 Metro 2093409 The Crow 1374206 
Grumpy Old Men 1251503 West Side Story My Fair Lady (THX) 1987502 The Crow: 
Grumpier OldMen _1922301 (Remastered) 2166403 Absolute Power 2090207 Sleepless In Seattle 1154905 LeavingLasVegas ‘1501808 City Of Angels 2022200 
Philadelphia 1251404 19 Wong Foo, Thanks 
Mission: Impossible 1999200 For Everything! 
The Princess Bride 0125005 Julie pare 1487404 ROBIN WILLIAMS 
When Harry Met Sally...0391409 Tin Cu 2021004 
Pure Country 1094507 Up Close And Personal 1980804 
12 Monkeys 1937705 Fiddler On The Root 
First Knight 1460104 (Restored) 1974609 
The Hunt For Sense And Sensibility 1936301 
Red October 0825000 Kingpin 2027100 
The American President 1923309 Waterworld 1472000 
mT \VmpITEe 
Con Air 2155307 The Devil’s Advocate 2179802 
G.. Jane 2179703 The Jackal 2205300 
Face/Oft 2152007 Braveheart 1491604 
E SEP . Air Force One 2160000 Saab ORES yh 
WAG THE DOG JOHN GRISHAM'S THE Kiss The Girls 2195204 “in Paris 2206407 FALLEN FLUBBER 
2224707 RAINMAKER (1997) Scream 2093102 Friday 1434406 2209104 2190304 
Anes L.A. Confidential 2184901 Starship Troopers 2207306 
When A Man Loves Breakdown 2144806 Scream 2 2220408 “Sleepers 2055002 The Glimmer Man 2049203 Operation Condor 2155703 
AWoman 1310507 Chitty Chitty Bang Bang 0054809 The Greatest Story Ever The Devil's Own 2115301 Primal Fear 1987601 Jesus Christ Superstar 
Rain Man 0286906 Dead Presidents 1924307 Told(Remastered) 1510502 Addicted To Love 2129500 Dangerous Minds 1485309 (THX) 2175701 
For fastest service, use your credit card 4 QOMQ 4 Dept. | DUR 7 MOVIES FOR 1¢ EACH! 


and our toll-free number. Call 24 hours a day. 


an alternate selection, or none at 


now!” If you take advan- 


Columbia House Video Club Dept. LY5 


“Advance Selections 


P.O. Box 1112, Terre Haute, IN 47811-1112 


Yes, please enroll me une te terms outlined in this 
advertisement. As a member, I need buy just five more 
movies at regular Club prices within the next three years. 


Send me these 7 movies for 
plus $1.69 each shipping and handling (a aay of att By. 


REE Duffel Bag 


MNR MNW MNI1 


Please check how paying: 
D My check is enclosed. 

© Charge my introductory movies and future Club purchases to: 
OG MasterCard 0 Diners Club G AMEXO) VISA D1) Discover 


Account # 


{a total of $23.18 for all 9 movies). 


You may omer one or two more movies now 
for $3.95 each—and save even more! And we'll 
send them to you with your introductory 
shipment—that’s up to 9 movies in all! 

FC Also send me an eighth movie for $3.95 plus 
$1.69 shipping/handling, which I'm adding to my 
$11.90 payment (that’s a total of $17.54) 


C And also send still one more selection for an 
additional $3.95 plus $1.69 shipping/handling 


MNS MNX MN2 


Exp. Date Signature 

Name 

Address Apt. City 
State Zip Phone ( ) 


Do any of the following apply to you? (41) 
© Lown a Personal Computer (1) © Lown a PC with a CD-ROM (2) 


Note: Columbia House Video Club reserves the right to request additional information, reject any 2 
memeber Fismigs Canadian residents will be serviced from Toronto. Offer limited to residents of the contiguous 
a 


2 I plan to buy a PC with a CD-ROM (3) 


lication or cancel any 
Inited States. Residents 


waii, Puerto Rico, U.S. territories, APO and FPO addresses please write for separate offer. Applicable tax added to all 
E 


plea 1400 N. Fruitridge Avenue, Terre Haute, IN 47811-1112. 


3-011599-EW 


tage of this limited time offer, 
you not only get 7 movies for 1¢ 
each (plus shipping and han- 
dling), you also get a free duffel 
bag! In exchange, you agree to 
buy just five more movies in the 
next three years, at our regular 
Club prices (which currently 
start as low as $19.95, plus ship- 
ping and handling)—and you 
may cancel membership at any 
time after doing so. What’s 
more, you can get two more 
movies for the low price of 
$3.95 each (see details in 
coupon). 


Free Magazine Sent 
every four reeks to 13 times 
a year), reviewing our Director's 
Selection—plus scores of alter- 
nate movies, including many 
lower-priced videocassettes, 
down to $14.95. And you may 
receive Special Selection mail- 
ings up to four times a year (a 
total of up to 17 buying opportu- 
nities per year). 


Buy only what yc want! 
If ‘you want the” Diractor’s 
Selection, do nothing—it will be 


sent automatically. If you'd prefer 


all, just mail the response card 
always provided by the date 
specified. And you'll always have 
10 days to decide; if not, you may 
return the selection at our 
expense. 


T BONUS 


PLAN 


As soon as you become a 
member, you'll immediately 
be eligible for our generous 

money-saving bonus plan! 
It enables you te enjoy more | 
great savings on the movies | 
you want—right from the start 
of your membership! 


Free Trial, We'll 
scat "alls of fe Club’s opera- 
tion with your introductory pack- 
age. If not satisfied, return every- 
thing within 10 days for a full 
refund and no further obligation. 
Join Online! Now you can 
browse or search our entire cata- 
log and join today at: 
http://www.columbiahouse.com/video 
‘7 Entertaining 
America... 
e One Person 
ata Time” 


VIDEO CLUB 
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BELL STILL WON’T TELL 


YANKEE-PANKY Call it 
the American Invasion. Fox’s 
That ’70s Show is headed for 
Britain, most likely early this 
year. But rather than simply 
syndicating the sitcom in the 
U.K., producer Carsey- 
Werner will recast the show 
with British actors, hire a 
Brit writer, producer, and di- 
rector, and reshoot 13 of the 
US. seripts and story lines. 
The challenge: giving the de- 
cidedly Yank program—set in 
fictional Point Place, Wis., in 
1976—a British flavor. Refer- 
ences to President Ford are 
being replaced by mentions of 
Prince Charles. And there 
will be a few nods to punk, 
which had yet to make waves 
in America. “We’ve already 
coped with one episode about 
Thanksgiving,” says John 
Bartlett, the show’s London- 
based producer. “We changed 
that to one about a family 
birthday. But there’s another 
show we’re living in fear of— 


random quote 


“| love girlie movies. 


A 


THAT '70S SHOW, AMERICAN-STYLE 


FLASHES 


it’s constructed around the 
American Bicentennial. We 
may have caused it, but we 
don’t celebrate it.” Mean- 
while, other foreign transla- 
tions of That ’70s Show may 


be on the horizon. According 
to Carsey-Werner president 
Caryn Mandabach, the com- 
pany is getting requests for 
Finnish and French versions. 
Ummm, “cheesehead” en 
| francais is, what, téte du 
fromage? —Susan Karlin 


FOR WHOM IT TOLLS 
Still wondering what hap- 
pened to Art Bell? Keep 
wondering. The radio- 
talk-show host and con- 
spiracy theorist who 


mysteriously vanished 


for two weeks last Oc- 
tober is still mum on 


the specifics of his dis- | 
appearance. (“There’s a 
big story there,” says 


Bell, “but I’m not going to 


| break it.”) One thing he is do- 


’mareal girl.” 


— Shakespeare in Love’s GWYNETH PALTROW on why one of her favorite 
movies last year was the Cinderella tale Ever After 


ILLUSTRATION BY DAVID COWLES 


ing, though, is raising his 
formerly low profile. Bell 
will play a pivotal role—him- 
| self—on the Jan. 22 episode 
of Millennium, in which 
Frank Black (Lance Henrik- 
sen) tries to communicate 
with a criminal via Bell’s 
show. “I wanted to do it be- 
cause it was the first op- 
portunity to play me,” says 
Bell, who also portrayed CBS 
president William Paley on 
the short-lived NBC series 
Dark Skies in 1996. And 
the Millennium folks 
couldn’t be happier to have 
him. “If we were doing a 
show about Catholicism, 
we'd want the Pope,” says 
coproducer Michael Perry. 
“Being Millennium, we 
wanted Art Bell.” Alas, the 
show won’t shed any ad- 
ditional light on Bell’s un- 
explained disappearance 
either. “That story will break 
by itself,” Bell says cryptic- 
ally. “And when it does, I'll 
have a lot to say.” Maybe 
it'll be on The X-Files. 
—Kristen Baldwin 


trends 


WHAT COMES TO 
mind when you think 
traffic safety? If the an- 
swer’s a shriveled alien, then 
you know why Universal, Am- 
blin, and Progressive Insurance 
created the “Buckle up, Ameri- 
ca” public-service ad campaign 
starring ET. In that spirit, we've 
paired some other pop-cultural 
figures with signs they could 
illustrate. —Rob Brunner 
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WATCH OUT KEIKO! 


SLIPPERY WHEN WET 


NO STOPPING 


CONSTRUCTION AHEAD 


© 1999 Kinko's, Inc. All right 


1. Introduction of Pozi hack (you, me) 
2. Why | Did What | Did 
3. Current Physiological Status 


a) Hair/Weight Loss 
b) Sleepless Nights 
A. Get Down on Hands & Knees 
Z 5. Beg for Forgiveness 
6. Conclusions & Recommendations 


«parr renin errata mes 6 


al mn _——_—_, 
<a 3 Ney 


nts reservedgtMihas Pa registered trade mark y r > & ; 

UX AMPS emark of Ki e ' * , 

ae itko's Ventures, Inogani Kinko's requites watten permission from the copyright-holder to reproduce an 
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Full-Serve Computers. 
Presentation Materials. 
Business Software. 


Color Transparencies. 


Because sometimes, 
it’s not just what you say, 
but how you say it: 


Kinko's 
Express Yourself. 


www.Kinkos.com 1-800-2-KINKOS 


Date Book 


January 11 


to 
January 31 


A guide to notable parties, 
premieres, and happenings 


TAYLOR 
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star Alyssa Milano, 26, 
and Remy Zero lead singer 
Cinjun Tate, 26, Jan. 1, near 
Baton Rouge, La. It’s the first 
marriage for both.... ER doc 
Alex Kingston, 35, and journal- 
ist Florian Haertel, 34, Dec. 29, 
in Santa Fe, N.M. It’s Kingston’s 
second marriage (she was di- 


vorced from actor Ralph Fien- 
nes in 1997), Haertel’s first. 


> Singer Amy 
Grant, 38, has separated 
from her husband of 16 years, 
TNN’s Prime Time Country host 
Gary Chapman, 41. No reason 
was given. The couple has 
three children, Matthew, 11, 
Millie, 9, and Sarah, 6. 


< 'S Spin maga- 

SY zine executive editor 
Craig Marks, 37, filed a $20 mil- | 
lion suit against rocker Mari- | 
lyn Manson, 29, his label, Inter- 
scope, and two bodyguards, 


Jan. 4, in New York. Incourt pa- | 


thrown against a wall and 
choked by the bodyguards 
backstage after a Nov. 23 con- 


| cert in New York while the sing- 


er, who Marks says “orches- 
trated” the incident, looked 
on. The suit suggests that 
Manson was angered by Spin’s 
decision not to give him a solo 
cover. Manson was unavailable 
for comment.... Mister Rogers’ 
Neighborhood host Fred 
Rogers, 70, sued novelty-store 
chain Gadzooks, Inc., Dec. 23, in 
Pittsburgh. Rogers claims that 
Gadzooks’ T-shirts depicting 
him holding a gun with the 
caption “Welcome to My Hood” 
is “repugnant to the core of 
[his] reputation.” Rogers is 
asking for unspecified damages 
and destruction of the shirts, 
which have been recalled. 
Gadzooks didn’t return calls. 


causes, Jan. 4, in L.A. A veter- 


Actor Iron 
Eyes Cody, 94, of natural 


12 ray 2 fl 24 | 
(below) and The L.A. premiere of Award overload —: Sundance *99. ( on receives 
elissa J tco- At First Sight, about a continues. The In- t Redford’s the Cecil B. DeMille 
host the 26th blind man who suddenly | — ternational Press ‘ oO (left) festival of Lifetime Achievement 
annual Amer- regains his sight, at Academy holds “3 ¢ Snow, screen, Award at the 56th An- 
ican Music Mann’s Bruin Theatre in itsthirdan- & “we” and schmooze nual Golden Globe 
Awards from Westwood. Optically nual Golden mS \ -_ >< kicks off with an Awards, at the Beverly 
L.A.’s Shrine pleasing costars Satellite Sa x 2" opening-night gala. Hilton Hotel. Present- 
Auditorium, Kilmer and Awards at Se" > Premiering films ers include A 
airing live are expected L.A.’s Beverly Ym include Rob Edi 3, P da, | 
= to attend. Hills Hotel. a P ’s Cookie’s Fortune. and 
>. are 
Honchos of the tube gather Your jumpin’ A prescription Patch It’s Super Bowl XXXIII 
for NATPE ’99, the and jivin’ Adams would approve: at Miami’s Pro Player 
National Association of days aren't and Stadium: (left) belts 
7 Television Program Exec- over—a swing- invade out “The Star-Spangled 
* utives’ annual conference themed party at New the Beverly Hilton to Banner” and 
in New Orleans. Among the York’s Webster Hall fol- honor Bi at and get the 
highlights: | ’ lows the premiere of the 1999 Scopus Award estimated 800 million world- 
(left), and Blast From the Past, with Gala, sponsored by the . wide viewers pumped up 
interviewing 1 and American Friends of the E, Cry during the halftime show. 
(above). Hebrew University. J 
Charmed pers, Marks alleges he was | an of more than 100 films, the 


Native American actor was 

| best known for a 1971 TV spot in 
which he shed a tear over the 
sight of a littered America.... 
Singer Johnny Moore, 64, of 
unspecified causes, Dec. 30, in 
London. Moore performed with 
the R&B group the Drifters for 
over 20 years.... Actor-director 
Don Taylor, 78, of heart failure, 
Dec. 29, in L.A. After acting in 
movies like 1950’s Father of the 
Bride, Taylor directed 15 films, 
including Escape From the 
Planet of the Apes (1971)... Actor 
Hurd Hatfield, 80, of unspecified 
causes, Dec. 25, in Monkstown, 
| Ireland. Hatfield played the ti- 
tle role in 1945’s The Picture of 
Dorian Gray.... Actor David 
Manners, 98, of natural causes, 
Dec. 23, in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
In addition to roles in horror 
classics such as Dracula (1931), 
Manners costarred with 
Katharine Hepburn in 1932’s 

A Bill of Divorcement. —Dave 


Karger and Shawna Malcom 
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it's the strangest time of their lives.. 
= jIn.the weirdest place on Earth: 


Sinn Mieco 
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These days, playing it straight 


is the mane attraction. by Degen Pener 


ime to mothball those butterflies. Fashion’s 
newest insect is the ant. For the premiere of 
A Bug’s Life, Julia Louis-Dreyfus (the voice of 
neurotic Princess Atta) asked jewelry designer 
Tarina Tarantino for a pair of ant hair clips. “Now 
I’m adding them to the spring line,” says Taran- 
tino, who sells her wares at Barneys New York. Tarantino’s 


OLLYWOOD’S GONE STRAIGHT—AT 
least when it comes to hairstyles. Free 
of curls, waves, and flips, stars are 
showing up at premieres blow-dried 
to within an inch of their lives. At the 
Shakespeare in Love fete, Gwyneth Pal- 
trow’s tresses were so long, so flat, 
and so straight, the ’do was instantly 


a show of ants 


ants are sleek but bound to bug entomologists: Like the movie 
creepers, her critters are anatomically incorrect, boasting 
only four—as opposed to the requisite six—legs. Bugger. —DP 
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| YOU GO, CURL! (1) Moore, 

(2) Paltrow, (3) Madonna, and 
| (4) Fergie are a few of the women 

who are helping to make sleek chic 
A 
| dubbed “the Gwyneth 
look”—though Madonna’s 
been sporting it for months. 
(Sorry, Madonna: So much 
trendsetting; so few kudos.) 
| Sarah Ferguson appeared at 

the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art’s Costume Institute gala 
| with a suspiciously familiar 

part down the middle; other 

flatliners include Jewel, 
| Julianne Moore, Lauren Hol- 
ly, and Salma Hayek. 

Why the limp locks? “It’s 
all about showing the 
face...hair is more back- 
ground,” says stylist John 
Barrett, who took client 
Helena Bonham Carter down 
the straight and narrow. 
“Hiding behind bangs is 
completely over.” 

But getting hair to look 

this simple is complicated: 
| Thick hair can take up to 45 
minutes to blow-dry until 
it lies flat. And top stylists 
can charge up to $100 for the 
service. As a result, most 
stars go easy on the makeup 
and accessories. “It’s very 
Susan Dey from The Par- 
tridge Family,” says celebri- 
ty stylist Phillip Bloch. 
Though he warns, “If you 
put on blue eye shadow and 
a tube top, that’s too ’70s. 
You'll look skanky.” 


photo books 


Hot Pix 


Holy hemlines! A slew of fashion 
books is hitting stores. But these are 
the ones that put the caffeine back in 
the coffee-table book. —DP 


ANY OBJECTIONS? 

| (Phaidon, $59.95) Fa- 

§ mous for his Madon- 

na-Lourdes ’zine por- 

trait, Mario Testino 

Pie exhibits his grittier 

side in this global guide to hedonism. 

Y There’s even more naked flesh 

than in Madonna’s Sex. ‘ 

Pic of Kate and Naomi sitting opposite 
each other on facing toilets. Ugh. 


JOE'S MAGAZINE (Joe McKen- 
na/D.A.P., $80) Created by 

stylist Joe McKenna, this once- 
every-couple-of-years photo 

journal is the perfect place to 

check out the industry’s most 
powerful personalities (Omigod, it’s 
Anna Wintour’s shoes). NUDITY Plenty, 
but you'd better be partial to red- 
heads. < Carolyn Bessette 
Kennedy in a fashion layout! 


FORMS (Rizzoli, $75) 

Patrick Demarchelier— 

the shooter responsible 

for some of the most fa- 

mous Princess Di por- 

traits—shows off his 

coolly restrained snaps of such 

famous faces as Julia Roberts and 

Winona Ryder. Yes, but it’s also 

so tasteful. ARK Five adoring 
pics of the Queen of Hearts. 


FASHIONFETISHFANTASY (General 
Publishing Group, $45) An eye-pop- 
ping retrospective of designs by 
Thierry Mugler. TY Nada, unless 
you count an aroused horse. 

A digitally manipulat- 
ed photo from ’96 witha 
brunet reclining on an Oval 
Office-style desk, staring 
seductively at J.F.K. The 
more things change... 


1999 
mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 


Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. A MOMENT OF PLEASURE 
WITH THEICOMM CIGARETTE 


cMust S/TV? 


Biz 


Sony is betting a billion bucks it can drag Spanish-language 


TV into the 21st century...with Charlie’s Angels? by Mike Flaherty 


HE TACO BELL CHIHUAHUA IS ABOUT AS 


close as most Americans get to experienc- 


ing Spanish-language TV. In fact, there’s 


a whole landscape devoted to Latino life 


(albeit a land time forgot), populated with 


overheated soap opera divas, pneumatic, 


Amazonian chiquitas, and the occasional 


dude in a bee suit. An uncanny mixture of 


camp and the outright bi- 
zarre—not to mention pro- 
duction values rarely seen 
since Desilu (heck, Spanish 
wrestling looks tacky even 
by American standards)— 
it’s long been a laugh riot for 
cheeky gringo hipsters. But 
alot of younger Latin Amer- 
icans are often left wonder- 


ing what any of this has to do | 


JANUARY 15, 
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with their increasingly bicul- | 
| any rate, to appeal to the 18- 


tural experience. 

Turns out, where many see 
fodder for ridicule, Sony rec- 
ognized an opportunity for 
cold cash. In November 1997, 
the media giant (in partner- 
ship with Liberty Media) 
snatched up the faltering, 12- 
year-old Telemundo network 
for an estimated $539 mil- 


lion, beating out King World 
and Rupert Murdoch’s News 
Corp. The result? A new out- 
let for Sony’s vast film and 


TV library and a platform | 


from which to export Span- 
ish-language programming 


| worldwide./ Bravo, sinergia! 


But Sony had even big- 


| ger plantains to fry: It also 


hoped to create the first real 
Latino network—the first, at 


to 49-year-old Latinos who 
grew up with no choices be- 
yond American TV’s stereo- 
types of Hispanics and the 
archaic mores perpetuated 
by Spanish TV (most notably 
in the enormously popular 
prime-time soaps known as 


telenovelas). “We're like a | 


THE THREE AMIGAS Telemundo 
aims for the young and hip with An- 
geles—Charlie’s Angels en espafiol 


lost generation of TV view- 
ers,” says Nely Galan, Tele- 
mundo’s 34-year-old Latina 
president of entertainment. 
“You watch TV with your 
mom, and you're like, ‘Mom- 
my, por favor, this woman is, 
like, marrying her rapist! 
What’s the story here?’” 

Generation-gap issues 
aside, Telemundo has its 
work cut out for it, thanks to 
a little operation known as 
Univision. With a prime- 
time share hovering around 
85 percent, the Miami-based 
Univision has long been the 
No. 1 Latino network and the 
dominant supplier of Span- 
ish-language programming to 
the U.S. Popular with older 
viewers and recent arrivals, 
thanks in large part to the 
aforementioned telenovelas, 
Univision also boasts the hit 
morning show Despierta 
América, Cristina (think a 
Latina Oprah), and the most 
successful variety show in 
the world, the anything-goes 
Sdbado Gigante. 

Since its 1992 purchase by 
reclusive, non-Hispanic ty- 
coon A. Jerrold Perenchio 
(who appointed former Clin- 
ton secretary of housing and 
urban development Henry 
Cisneros COO in 1997), Uni- 
vision has seen its viewership 
and advertising dollars grow 
at a time when America’s Big 
Four are experiencing signif- 
icant losses in both areas. In 
terms of audience size, Univi- 
sion is bigger than either 
The WB or UPN. (Univision 
will not comment on any 
facets of the organization.) 

Thus the stage is set for a 
David y Goliath story, with a 
twist: The scrappy underdog 
here happens to be Sony, one 
of the largest media corpora- 


tions in the world. Its strate- 
gy? Bring Latino television’s 
technology and content into 
the new millennium by ap- 
pealing to younger, more as- 
similated viewers with a ton 
of media savvy—and lots of 
spending money. Indeed, 
with 30 million residents 
(Latinos will soon be the larg- 
est U.S. minority), a marked- 
ly low median age of 27, and 
purchasing power estimated 


at $350 billion annually, it’s | 


no wonder Hispanic broad- 
casting is the fastest-grow- 
ing slice of the showbiz pie. 

“The Spanish-language TV 
genre has not grown with its 
audience or with the times,” 
says Telemundo COO Alan 
Sokol, who, with Sony televi- 
sion head Jon Feltheimer 
and exec VP Andy Kaplan, 
engineered the Telemundo 
deal. “In part because the ad 
market didn’t recognize the 
value of the viewer, but also 
because you didn’t have a 
critical mass of audience un- 
til the last 10 years.” 

The ad community is cer- 
tainly standing at attention 
now: At its June 1998 presen- 
tation to advertisers, Tele- 
mundo enjoyed a near 50 
percent increase in ad dollars 
over 1997, with big shots like 
Walgreens and Allstate jump- 
ing into the Hispanic TV mar- 
ket for the first time. And not 


a moment too soon, apparent- | 7 
ly. “There’s [been] a tremen- | 


dous gap between the audi- 
ence share of Hispanic media 
and their revenue share,” 
says Salomon Smith Barney 
analyst Paul Sweeney. 

In targeting a younger 
demographic, Telemundo 
was practically guaranteed 


success with Madison Ave- | 


nue, and the L.A.-based net 


has cemented that strategy | 


with edgy marketing (its 
promos—one set in a 12-step 
program, another in a confes- 


sional—skewer Univision’s 
novela watchers as pathetic 
addicts) and executives, a la 
Galan, who are young enough 
to fall within Telemundo’s 
desired audience. A former 
independent producer, Galan 
spent her early career strug- 
gling to persuade Big Four 
execs to carve out a more en- 
lightened place for Latinos. 


“T spoke to everyone in Hol- 
lywood; no one got it,” she 
says, adding that while she 
likes to “watch Ally McBeal, 
I want to see a Latina Ally.” 

Early last year, in collabo- 
ration with Telemundo presi- 
dent and CEO (and former 
CBS Entertainment prez) 
Peter Tortorici, Galan began 
a frenzied revamping of the 


TELEMUNDO 


net’s programming. They cre- 
ated Cinemundo Premier, a 
movie night on Sunday (fea- 
turing American-made, Lati- 
no-friendly feature films like 
La Bamba and Stand and 
Deliver). Then, taking a stra- 
| tegic gambit right out of 

the Fox and WB playbooks, 
| they began to establish 


an original-programming 
beachhead Monday nights 
with updated versions of by- 
gone Sony-owned series: 
Reyes y Rey, Starsky and 
Hutch circa 1999, and Ange- 
les, a Charlie’s Angels up- 
date debuting January 25. 
Moving on to Tuesday, they 
scheduled Solo en America, 
a modern-day One Day at a 
Time and the first-ever U.S.- 
produced Latino sitcom. 
Mining the ’70s for new 
series concepts may sound 
loco, but Galan is quick to 
explain the logic, describing 
these offerings not as at- 
tempts at “retro cool” but as 
a reflection of Hispanic cul- 
ture’s morality “time warp.” 
Says Galan, “The shows in 


BORDERS CROSSING Reyes (1), 
Solo (2) and Telemundo’s L.A.- 


based execs (3): Wells, Torto- 
rici, Galan, and Sokol (I. to r.) 


the ’70s that exemplified is- 
sues for Americans then are 
issues for us now.” So just as 
One Day at a Time reflected 
the mainstreaming of divorce 
in ’70s America, Solo ac- 
knowledges it as a growing 
phenomenon in the staunch- 
ly traditional Latino world. 
Similarly, on Telemundo’s 
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new Dating Game takeoff, 
the lucky couples are accom- 
panied by a chaperon (“be- 
cause we don’t have sex pre- 
maritally,” Galan quips). 

In all likelihood, sex will 
prove to be a dicey weapon 
in the net’s arsenal. While 
eager to distance itself from 
the madonna/whore portray- 
al of women that has plagued 
Latino airwaves, Telemundo 
hopes to balance sizzle with 
sophistication. In promoting 
Angeles (a potential jiggle- 
fest if ever there was one), 
exec VP of marketing Ra- 
chel Wells made sure to fash- 
ion a substance-over-style 
campaign. “We want to por- 
tray the women as smart, 
empowered, independent,” 
she says, “hitting an emo- 
tional hot button that’s deep- 
er than just the girls’ sexi- 
ness.” Though no one’s mis- 
taking it for Masterpiece 
Theatre, female test audi- 
ences found the threesome 
to be believable role models. 

Whether believability will 
translate into ratings remains 
to be seen. Neither Reyes nor 
Solo, both of which debuted 
in November, has delivered 
numbers close to a Univision 
telenovela. But long-term, 
Telemundo has promising 
leverage via its Liberty Me- 
dia partnership: Liberty’s 
association with sister com- 
pany TCI will enable Tele- 
mundo to deliver 90 percent 
of Hispanic households by 
2001, approaching Univi- 
sion’s reach. If those num- 
bers hold up, Telemundo’s 
goal of a 30 overall (and a 20 
prime-time) share within 
five years seems feasible. 

Should the net face set- 
backs, however, may we re- 
mind Galan & Co. of a certain 
Hispanic sex symbol cur- 
rently out of work—one Jim- 
my Smits? “I know,” sighs 
Galan, “believe you me....” & 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


Creek’s James Van Der Beek makes a pass 
| at big-screen stardom. by Daniel Fierman 


On a sweltering Texas football field, Dawson’s 


AMES VAN DER BEEK STINKS. IT’S NOT 
his acting, which is blithely self-assured, 
or even his personality, which is as 
genuine as it is mild. It’s an actual mal- 
odorous waft which, at least on this May 
afternoon, radiates from his oft-admired 
body. # To be fair, of course, it’s not his 
fault: The Dawson of the WB network’s 


smash hit Dawson’s Creek 
has just finished shooting a 
bone-crunching football scene 
in the tar-bubbling Taylor, 
Tex., heat for Varsity Blues. | 
Produced by the team behind 
1997’s Good Burger, the film 
stars Van Der Beek as 
Jonathan Moxon, a Texas 
high school backup quarter- 
back who finds himself thrust 
into small-town stardom 
when the first-string QB | ticularly memorable scene, 


goes down. The movie, which 
plays like a safe mix of All 
the Right Moves and North 
Dallas Forty, is something of 
a departure for 21-year-old 
Van Der Beek, who's honed a 
wholesome image for himself 


as Dawson's Creek’s sensi- 
tive teen cineast. In Varsity, 
however, he plays a good old 
boy who gets plastered at 


19.9 9 


| strip joints and, in one par- | 


| ends up in a compromising 
position involving a buxom 
blond and a lot of well-placed 
whipped cream. 

“T think [my fans] are go- 
ing to be surprised. Very 
surprised,” he says. “I want 
to be around on screen for a 
long time, so hopefully, they'll 
see me as an actor, not just as 
Dawson.” In fact, Van Der 
Beek is treading carefully 
| into movies. While his tube 
costars Katie Holmes (Dis- 
turbing Behavior), Michelle 
| Williams (Halloween: H20), 

and Joshua Jackson (Urban 


| Legend) have amassed a total 


of eight movie credits since 
| hitting it big on TV last sea- 
son, Varsity Blues is Van Der 
Beek’s only foray onto the 
big screen since then. “I 
wanted to keep it low-key 
and get as far away from 
Dawson as I possibly could,” 
he explains. “So I put on 15 
pounds of muscle, cut my 
hair, dyed it black, and 
played football.” 

The role came naturally 
enough; Van Der Beek 
turned to acting after a foot- 
ball-related concussion at 
middle school in Connecticut 
put the kibosh on his playing 
days. Distancing himself 
from Dawson’s Creek could 
be trickier: The hit drama is 
tied with Boy Meets World 
as TV’s second-highest-rated 
show (behind Sabrina, the 
Teenage Witch) among girls 
ages 12 to 17, and Van Der 
Beek is both literally and fig- 
uratively the phenomenon’s 
poster boy. Says Amy 
Smart, 22, who plays his 
brainy, football-averse Varsi- 
ty girlfriend: “When we first 
got to Austin, we all decided 
to go out to this restaurant, 
and within 15 minutes there 
were girls swarming and 
shrieking ‘DAWSON?’ It was 
hilarious—we had to flee.” 

If local restaurants were a 


nightmare, the set itself 
turns out to be a bona fide 
inferno. With the mercury 
sitting at a tidy 103 degrees, 
the actors and extras look 
wretched and worn down, 
sweating in silent misery un- 


| der pounds of football equip- 


ment. To make things worse, 
usually laid-back director 
Brian Robbins (no stranger 
to TV stardom himself, he 
played book-smart rebel Eric 
Mardian in ABC’s Head of 
the Class) is visibly agitated, 


| and rides the actors for being 


lackadaisical on the field. 
Finally, after the seventh 
take of a brutal scene in 
which Jon Voight, who plays 
a high school coach with a 
Bill Parcells complex, roughs 
up Van Der Beek and 
screams, “you’ve shown me 
the kinda smarts that make 
me wonder if you know the 
difference between a sneeze 
and a wet fart,” the belea- 


Van Der Beek with Voight (top); 
with Holmes in Dawson’s Creek 


guered actor limps off the 
field. Collapsed and guzzling 
Gatorade in a rare patch of 
shade, Van Der Beek quietly 
half-jokes: 

“Jesus. What’s Katie doing 
now? A horror movie? Mi- 
chelle? Ditto? Maybe they 
had the right idea after all.” m 
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THE BEAUTIFUL AND BEATIFIC 
MUSE OF POSITIVITY HAS WON 
A WORLDWIDE AUDIENCE, BUT 
NOW THE 24-YEAR-OLD SINGER- 
SONGWRITER-POET NEEDS HER 
OWN FLOWERY PHILOSOPHY 
TO COPE WITH A $10 MILLION 
LAWSUIT AND TALK OF DIVADOM 


DE BY JEFF GORDINIER 


> > > THEY'RE HOLDING ME 
hostage in Rockefeller Center. 
My captors, agents of a vast in- 
ternational syndicate known as 
Atlantic Records, have given me 
an “all access” pass to the cere- 
monial lighting of New York 
City’s 73-foot Christmas tree, 
featuring Jewel. In this case, “all 
access” means I have access to a 


oO | 


photographs by ANDREW SOUTHAM | 
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bounty of dry muffins and warm soda, and I’m allowed to watch 
the yuletide high jinks of Al Roker and Kristi Yamaguchi on a 
closed-circuit television in a windowless eighth-floor waiting 
room. I do not, however, have access to Jewel. 

Jewel is only a few feet away, in another room, but my captors 
won't let me talk to her. She is about to go on television, they say. 
She needs her space. I must content myself by nodding along with 
my fellow hostages, most of whom consider Jewel nothing less 


: than a gleaming seraph sent to rid the earth of pain and despair. 


CHAS MOMILLAN/PROPILE: MAKEUP: TH: 


GE) WAI 


(OPPOSITE ANO PREVIOUS PA 


“She’s 24. I’m 36. And she’s taught me infinitely more than I’ve 


: taught her,” testifies Jewel posse member Kevyn Aucoin, the 


Michelangelo of celebrity makeup artists, his eyes possessed by a 
piercing zealot bliss. Aucoin is going on about “Hands,” Jewel’s 
new hit single. “There’s just something about the first line: ‘If I 
could tell the world just one thing/It would be that we’re all okay,’ 
I mean, people might think of it as being so simple that it sounds 
ridiculous, but I remember hearing that on an airplane to Europe 


Jewel’s new album, Spirit, just went into hyperdrive. Yesterday she 
climbed out of bed before dawn for Regis & Kathie Lee, then raced 
downtown to strum for a roomful of people in wheelchairs at an 
AIDS residence called Rivington House. “She empathizes so much 
with pain and suffering that it throws her off course—not as a hu- 
man being, but as a machine that has to market a record for a cor- 
poration,” says Atlantic vice president Ron Shapiro. “Like, she 
walks out of Rivington House and literally wants to sit by a river 
and ponder why AIDS exists and maybe write a song about it.” 
Making things worse, Saint Jewel was slapped with a lawsuit 
two days ago. Inga Vainshtein—her ex-manager, and one of the 
first industry scouts who took the time to listen when Jewel was 
just another coffeehouse Phoebe in San Diego—is suing Jewel and 
Nedra Carroll, Jewel’s mother and manager and budding duet 
partner, for $10 million. The suit charges the duo with fairly stan- 
dard showbiz shenanigans—elbowing Vainshtein out of the pic- 
ture before her contract was up—but it also plows into weird ter- 


and thinking, God, it is that simple. I was really de- 
pressed, and I thought, I can make this plane ride 
really awful, or I can sit here and make it fun! And 
it was so much better. It was so much better.” 
Escape is impossible. I try to sneak out to the 
john and a publicist, clearly trained by samurai mas- 
ters, intercepts me. Suddenly some sort of Christ- 
mas-tree field marshal arrives and escorts us down 
an elevator to the lobby. Jewel is about to herald the 
holiday season with “Hands”—the song that re- 
minds us that “in the end only kindness matters.” 
She is standing in the lobby, as stoic as an Easter 
Island colossus, having her blond locks misted with 
hair spray. She is dressed in a style you might call 
“Davy Crockett and Versace duke it out on the tun- 
dra’”—buckskin pants and a shearling top. She smiles for a few pho- 
tos for fans—two little girls, a cop—but her face is an ivory mask. 
Then, just before she heads out, there’s a fluttering on the pe- 
riphery. Click. Click. Click. A camera. Jewel lifts her head, nar- 


= rows her eyes, and unleashes a lacerating scold. “Do you need any 


more pictures?” she snaps. “You've already gotten several!” 

Huh? Is the Angel We Have Heard on High gettin’ snippy 
with the mortals? Weeks later, Jewel will call and confess that 
no, she wasn’t overflowing with Christmas cheer that evening. 
“That was one day where I was very depressed,” she’ll say. “I 
just couldn’t stop crying.” (Ahhh. That explains my Patty 
Hearst-style lock-down.) “It was a hard day. My eyes—I kept 
ruining the makeup because I kept crying, and I had to go on 
stage. I was really trying to keep myself together.” 


LIKE PRESSURE,” JEWEL IS SAYING THE SAME DAY, A FEW 
hours earlier. “I do very well under pressure. I prefer pressure 
to anon-pressure situation.” She’s slumped sideways on a couch 
in a massive hotel suite overlooking Central Park. She sounds 
like she’s trying to convince herself. Today, Dec. 2, pressure is 
leering back with a vengeance. The promotional blitzkrieg for 


Jewel on journalists: 
A lot of them “read 
the press on me, they 
don't listen to the 
record.... You guys 
are taking copies of 
copies. You don’t have 
an original thought 
in your head.” 


rain: It says that Carroll ran her business ideas past 
a channeler who prayed to a cosmic deity known as 
Z. “Apparently they would go up to mountaintops 
and commune with this spirit who has a really long 
name that starts with a Z,” says Caryn Brottman 
Sanders, one of Vainshtein’s lawyers. “It’s difficult 
to manage when your business decisions are being 
questioned by an ancient spirit.” 

What the legal document doesn’t say is that 
Jackie Snyder, the alleged channeler, was Jewel's 
close friend, that she died of cancer last July, and 
that Jewel dedicated a song to her (“Life Uncom- 
mon”) on Spirit. Jewel won't talk about the lawsuit 
(“I am a clam,” she says), but the fact that Vain- 
shtein (who also declined to comment) has dragged 
Snyder’s name into the legal melee clearly grinds salt into some 
half-healed wounds. “I don’t know what on earth she’s doing talk- 
ing about anything having to do with that,” Jewel says, her so- 
prano wisping away. “I don’t think she knows that she’s dead...” 

So it’s not the sunniest day for an interrogation. Even though 
Spirit is defying the sophomore jinx (by New Year’s Day, the 
Nov. 17 release will already be certified triple platinum), and 
even though Jewel keeps scattering the gloom with her brash, 
open laugh (the kind of roar that suggests there’s a horse-ridin’, 
cow-ropin’ gal underneath the mystic robes), she’s having a hard 
time hiding her fatigue. She shuts her eyes. Burrows into the 
sofa. Yawns like a 7-Eleven security guard. (“I’m so tired,” she 
moans. “How could one girl be so tired?”) Gripes about the press. 
“A lot of people come to me and they read the press on me, they 
don’t listen to the record, and that’s the most annoying thing on 
the planet,” she says. “Because you guys are taking copies of 
copies. You don’t have an original thought in your head.” 

Nor shall I be spared. Jewel feels that I haven’t delved prop- 
erly into one of her poems. The verse in question—a selection 
from last year’s best-selling book A Night Without Armor, now 
in its 20th printing—goes like this: “I’m writing/this letter to tell 
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el’s analysis of her own verse— 
“Ouch, I’m hurt”—tells us some- 
thing about today’s sulky mood. 

“So few things matter,” she says, 
out of the blue. “Do you ever think 
that? I don’t want to waste myself 
on what’s frivolous. I don’t want to 
get on my deathbed and look back 
at my life and realize I worried 
| about what just doesn’t matter. 
| When I look back, I really don’t 
| think I’m going to care that I sold 
10 million records, or what people 
said about my poetry book. 

“Everybody says I’m successful,” 
she goes on. “I don’t feel successful. 
I feel accomplished, but I don’t nec- 
essarily feel ‘successful.’ The part 
that doesn’t sit well with me is that 
it seems a little arbitrary. I went 
from being homeless to being rich 
in four years. And granted, I am 
blond and I am talented and thus 
the world feels like they should pay 
me a lot. And I am damn thankful. 
It’s just, I don’t see how that makes 
me any more worthy than the guy 


you/I don’t love you anymore./I don’t miss you./I never have.” 

For those who track such things, Jewel is dating soap 
star-turned—Montana rodeo cowboy Chris Douglas, seen at Riv- 
ington House wearing Wrangler jeans and a cap that says “King 
Ropes, Sheridan, Wyo.” (“We've both been learning to team-rope 
a cow,” Jewel explains. “One gets the head and one gets the 
heels.”) But Douglas isn’t the recipient of the poem. Which is 
good, because it seems like a pretty merciless kiss-off. 

“To me that poem is very transparent,” Jewel counters. “‘I’m 
writing to tell you I don’t love you anymore’ always means ‘Ouch, 
I’m hurt.’ I put a lot of layers in my writing. If you look at it on the 
first level, you won’t get very far into it. But if you look for the un- 
spoken, there’s always a lot more to the poem. A lot of people don’t 
do that.” Whoa. To be a pop star who publishes a book of poetry is 
to tempt mockery. To suggest that people are too shallow to “get” 
that poetry—that’s brave. Especially when a couple of the verses 
that landed Jewel a $2 million advance—‘“Listen!/Do you hear it?/ 
I do./I can feel it./I expect a miracle is coming’”—are what you'd 
expect to find on the side of a box of Sleepytime tea. 

But Jewel is nothing if not brave. “When we were editing the 
poems, there wasn’t a sense of ‘Oh, I don’t want this in there be- 
cause I sound stupid,” says Mauro DiPreta, the HarperCollins 
executive editor who oversaw the book. “It was more like ‘Maybe 
this will help somebody.’ If something good was going to come out 
of it, then risking embarrassment was no big deal.” Besides, Jew- 


THE DEV/L MADE HER DO |T Rumors swirl about Jewel's uncivil behavior on the set of Ang Lee's (right) Civil War drama | 


— next to me who was homeless.” 


RBITRARY OR NOT, THE TALE OF JEWEL KILCHER’S 

destiny is so familiar by now that, like the Pledge of Alle- 

giance, millions of Americans can recite it from memory. 

She grew up on an 800-acre homestead in Alaska, where 

her upbringing was a mix of Grizzly Adams and Allen 
Ginsberg: husky, self-reliant pioneering and yodeling, basket- 
weaving bohemianism. “There were no locks on doors,” she says. 
“T didn’t have a doorknob on my door.” Raised by musician par- 
ents who divorced when she was 8, Jewel marinated in big-band 
swing, Irish folk ballads, the blues, Cole Porter, Woody Guthrie, 
and Edith Piaf, but the whole Nintendo Nation brand of pop cul- 
ture remained a blank. She sang in bars and quaffed the poetry of 
Charles Bukowski—the late L.A. scribe and hooch hound—but 
she’s been drunk only once, and she “hated it, hated it, hated it. I 
like being cognitive. And I don’t like losing that ability.” 

After her mother’s health required a move to a warmer cli- 
mate, Jewel migrated south to San Diego in 1992. She lived in a 
van. (Note to skeptics: “That van thing is for real,” insists an ear- 
ly acolyte, Jenny Price. “It was this little blue Volkswagen bus 
and she parked it in different places. She carried a big knife in 
case anyone bothered her.”) She got a regular gig at a java shop 
called the Innerchange. “A lot of the coffee shops there were re- 
ally ripping off artists,” Jewel says, displaying the Horatio Alger : 
savvy that’s marked her every step. “I said, ‘Look, I have no fol- : 
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lowing, but if I get the door money I'll let you keep the coffee 
sales.’ I ended up getting a good following.” 

Two of the first people to catch word of it were Jenny Price, 
then a hungry talent scout in the A&R department at Atlantic, 
and Inga Vainshtein. A Russian immigrant and a Princeton grad- 
uate who'd once worked at Paramount Pictures, Vainshtein was 
managing the San Diego alt-rock band Rust, an Atlantic act. She 
and Price shared a ride down from Los Angeles. “We saw Jewel 
and our mouths just dropped,” Price remembers. “She was just 
like this little wildflower that had so much raw talent, and she 
was in some kind of purple jumper, and she was yodeling. The 
next day I called my boss at Atlantic, and I said, ‘We have to sign 
this girl. She’s amazing.’ It was so clear to me.” 

It was clear to Vainshtein, too: She became Jewel’s manager. 
According to Sanders, Jewel might never have found a home at 
Atlantic without Vainshtein’s nudging and nurturing. “Inga knew 
the people at Atlantic, and she presented Jewel to Atlantic, with- 
out any question,” the lawyer says. “Because of the financial situ- 
ation, quite often Jewel would stay at Inga’s home. Inga would 
give up her bedroom for Jewel and sleep in the living room. It was 
truly a take-under-the-wing sort of relationship.” Read the liner 
notes to Pieces of You, Jewel’s debut, and you'll find a shout-out to 
“Inga Vainshtein, the best, most stupendous manager on earth.” 

Now, when I chat with Jewel, Vain- 
shtein’s name never comes up. Jewel says 
she went with Atlantic because the label 
promised to keep things at a slow boil. 
Pieces, released in February 1995, was a 
slapdash affair, a patchwork of wobbly live 
songs from the Innerchange and studio 
tracks taped at Neil Young’s seaside ranch 
in Northern California. Jewel felt it couldn’t 
shoulder the burden of great expectations. 
“Nobody mentioned the word single to me 
while making the record. It was supposed to 
be an underground record. Period,” she 
says. “I didn’t think I had one hit on there. 
When ‘Who Will Save Your Soul’ did start 
to become one, I was just freaked.” 

Actually, Jewel’s chamomile canticles 
were about as underground as Mount 
McKinley. Pieces of You went platinum eight 
times over, and Jewel’s blithe fondness for 


luxury of being as precious about music. Frankly, today, if you have 
any interest in selling beyond a quarter of a million records, you 
have to consider everything.” Besides, it’s a fallacy to think that 
Jewel has too much to do with the shaggy troubadour tradition of 
Dylan, Young, and Joni Mitchell; it was fellow folkie Steve Poltz, a 
close friend from San Diego, who introduced the 18-year-old van 
dweller to everything from the Beatles’ Let It Be to the Replace- 
ments’ Let Jt Be in sessions they dubbed Music 101. “I’m not sure 
how well we can accept Jewel's ‘idols,’” says one record-industry 
figure who’s worked with her. “Because she never knew much 
about music. She’s always been told what to like. This is not a per- 
son who has grown up clutching her copy of Blood on the Tracks.” 
“Cool is all about not being mainstream? Is anybody really think- 
ing about that?” muses Carroll. “I wouldn’t say that our focus is on 
playing to a handful of critics.” Indeed, Jewel may have saved her 
own soul—and her keister—when she cut short a post-Pieces stu- 
dio session in 1996 and tossed the tapes into the heap marked Do 
not open ‘til Christmas 2021. “I was writing reactionarily against 
the press that I’d been getting, and I wrote tougher music—stuff 
that I thought would be cool,” she says. “I was just angry. Listen- 
ing to it later, I realized: What a weak position to write from!” 
Spirit, on the other hand, started out as a batch of Christmas 
tunes and turned into a collection of “spiritual” ballads; it’s as 


: Judy Collins and Helen Reddy (!), getting 


: Vogue—shows little trace of Dylanesque 
: subversion or cool. “Times have changed 
: from when Neil Young and Bob Dylan 
: broke,” Shapiro says. “We don’t have the 


YOU WEREN'T MEANT FOR ME Jewel sacked 
manager Vainshtein (top, left) and put her career in 
the control of her mother, Carroll (below, left). 
Vainshtein responded by filing a $10 million suit. 


downy-tufted and low-angst as a basket of 
napping puppies. “There was never a mo- 
ment of incredible strife,” says producer 
Patrick Leonard. “It never came.” During 
breaks, Jewel would step outside and prac- 
tice her roping technique on a plywood calf. 

Jewel picked up roping last year, on the 
set of Ride With the Devil—an upcoming 
drama about Civil War border skirmishes 
between Kansas and Missouri—but the 
movie set proved less tranquil than the stu- 
dio. Even though Devil is directed by Ang 
Lee, the delicate maestro behind The Ice 
Storm and Sense and Sensibility, it’s the 
first time Jewel has ever acted in a film. 
Lee makes allusions to stress on the set. “I 
sort of underestimated the difficulty of 
putting her against all those experienced 
and talented actors,” he concedes. “Once 
that first week passed, the tension eased 
off.” But a person who observed the shoot 
says that Jewel’s lack of acting experience, 
mixed with a dash of Viva la Diva, whipped 
up an ice storm on the plains. “She would 
do really distracting things,” says the 
source. “Say the camera was on another ac- 
tor. She’s off camera, saying her lines and 
doing little dances—not staying in charac- 
ter—and getting frustrated. ‘Uhhh. I can’t 
believe we have to do this again! Uhhh!’ 
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Just making things generally difficult for peo- 
ple.” Jewel, says the observer, also irked fellow 
actors by strumming a guitar on the set and ad- 
dressing crew members in a high-pitched baby 
voice. “She spoke to people like trash. ‘Oh, can I 
please have a glass of water!’ She’d use that 
tone, and then she’d turn to somebody and go, 
‘See, that’s how you have to talk to them.’” 

“To tell you the truth, I’m not sure exactly 
what they’re talking about,” Jewel responds. “I 
tried to do the best job that I could, and I’m sure 
I didn’t do everything perfect.” If the chemistry 
went sour, she blames it on a misunderstanding. 
“A lot of times I would joke,” Jewel says. “Like, 
I’d come into the craft-service room and go, 
‘Everybody out!’ Kidding. But they didn’t get 
that it was a joke. I think they expected me to 
be a real music diva, and I'd always joke around 
about that. But I had to quit doing it.” 

Jewel owns up to the strumming; she says it 
helped her get into character. “I was very, very, 
very nervous, and so I wrote a song that was 
from my character’s perspective.” “When she 
arrived for the first rehearsal, she said she 
wanted to sing a Sue Lee song—that’s her char- 
acter’s name,” says Ang Lee. “It was a beautiful 
moment! She was totally devoted to the part.” 

Tobey Maguire, Jewel’s costar, joins Lee in 
defense of his flaxen-haired colleague. “If peo- 
ple are talking s---, I’m gonna get in her corner. 
Because whatever people are saying, it wasn’t 
that big a deal. My first four years of acting, 
I wasn’t as good as Jewel was on her first job.” 

On Valentine’s Day, 1998, a month before 
Devil began shooting, Inga Vainshtein got her 
walking papers. While Jewel had been on the 
way up the charts, Carroll and Vainshtein had 
shared the task of helming her career. Now Car- 
roll was planning to do it alone. 

David Koropp, another one of Vainshtein’s 
lawyers, claims that Carroll had a clear goal in 
mind: “to enrich herself.” Carroll, a 48-year-old 
woman of striking calm and composure, declines 
to talk about either the suit or its New Age 
trimmings. “I would say that my spirituality 
and my love of God are very important factors 
in my life and my decision making,” Carroll 
says. “At another time I would be interested in 
going into it more, but this wouldn’t be good 
timing.” It’s a testament to their closeness that 
mother and daughter still live together in San 
Diego. “You can’t bulls--- her,” says Jewel. 
“We're incredibly straightforward.” 
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| cowboyfriend Douglas, clearly not the sub- 


ject of Armor’s kiss-off; a teen Jewel with 
pals at Interlochen Arts Academy in 1992 


Nobody’s doubting that Vainshtein devoted 
thousands of hours to Jewel, but several people 
close to the scuffle hint that she might have 
jeopardized her job by becoming scattered and 
unreliable. “Inga became increasingly tough to 
find,” recalls a former Atlantic publicist. “It was 
always a bit of a pain in the a--. The tougher it 
became to find Inga, the easier it became to 
find Nedra. Nedra was returning calls.” 

So, apparently, was Z. While it’s pretty clear 
that Jackie Snyder did act in a spiritual capac- 
ity—“Many people would call her a minister, but 
it was much more than that,” says her son, Sean 
Ebnet—the irony is that Vainshtein supposedly 
has a jones for the psychic hotline too. “Know- 
ing Inga, it is kind of like the pot calling the ket- 
tle black,” says an industry executive who’s 
worked with both parties. “It’s just very trashy 
for her to bring all that stuff into the press.” 


0, WHO IS JEWEL? CELESTIAL SEASON- 

ings cherub or Joan Crawford with a six- 

string? A month after the languid inter- 

view and the bedlam in Rockefeller 

Center, she calls. In the end, the most illu- 
minating disclosure about Jewel comes from 
Jewel herself—not Jewel the saint, but Jewel the 
human being. “I’m quite sensitive to room noise,” 
she says. “TV shows, crowds. I get really over- 
whelmed. Real frazzled. Sometimes you just fall 
to s---, and that’s how it is. That last day you saw 
me, at the tree lighting, I was pretty dead. I was 
sort of going on autopilot. Some days it doesn’t 
even faze me, and some days it just annoys me to 
no end when people keep trying to sneak pic- 
tures, as if they didn’t get enough yet. 

“T try and be real when I’m in a bad mood. 
When you start faking it, you just start faking a 
lot of your life. That’s damaging to me, and it’s 
damaging to the fans, because they start think- 
ing that all stars are a super-breed of human. So 
I hope—just for my own liberation—to stay as 
real as I can. Which means I lose my temper 
sometimes. And I feel s----y for it the next day.” 

She goes on. “If you talk about kindness, you 
have to be kind all the time: Do you believe 
that? How is that possible? I get that attitude a 
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lot. People think that if ’m impatient once, that : 


means I’m a fake. Sometimes being unkind is 
when you’re mad at a person and you act like 
you're not. To me, that’s not kindness. Niceness. 
That’s just niceness. And nice, you know, what’s 
that? That’s nothing.” m 
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HOLLYWOOD, MAVERICK DIRECTOR TERRENCE 
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six lines of dialogue have been stripped to Harrod letting out a 
whoop. The emotion is pouring out of the actor, and so is his 
blood. “Wipe the blood from the nape of your neck!” shouts 
Malick as he peers through the lens. “Vigorously! Vigorously!” 

Malick, who hasn’t given an interview since 1974 and has a 
clause in his Thin Red Line contract that he will do no press, 
has come to the end of the earth to shoot his first film in nearly 
two decades, an adaptation of James Jones’ 1962 novel about 
the raw human dynamics of a World War IT rifle company in 
the Pacific. The director has enlisted a cast of unknowns (Har- 
rod, Jim Caviezel, Adrien Brody, Dash Mihok), rising stars (Ben 
Chaplin, Elias Koteas), and big names (Cusack, Sean Penn, 
Nick Nolte, Woody Harrelson, John Travolta, George Clooney) 
to re-create America’s bloody defeat of the Japanese at Guadal- 
canal in 1943. But it doesn’t take long to see that Malick isn’t 
making a commercial movie—or even a conventional art film. 

“T don’t know if this will make sense the way a normal film 
does,” Cusack says, taking a smoke break beside a stream at 
the foot of the mountain after the scene. “Terry’s wildly intu- 
itive and impressionistic. He wrote a script based on the nov- 
el, and he’s making a film based on the script, but he’s not 
shooting the script. He’s shooting the essence of the script, 
and he’s also shooting the movie that’s up there on the hill. 
He’s trying to transcend the book and the script and himself. 
He’s just out there. He’s a wild cat.” Later, Harrod (whose 
blood-spurting take didn’t make the final cut) adds: “Terry's 
big on improvisation. He liked the blood improvisation, espe- 
cially because it was my own blood.” 

It wasn’t the only blood spilled during the journey of The 
Thin Red Line to the screen. Before the war was over, Malick 
had divorced his second wife, Michele. He’d frozen out produc- 
ers Bobby Geisler and John Roberdeau, who spent eight years 
nurturing the project and him. He’d reduced Fife (played by 
Brody) from a main character to a glorified extra. He’d written 
a part for Gary Oldman then told him not to show up. He 
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RENCE MALICK IS STANDING AT THE TOP OF DANCER, ONE OF THE 
hills nestled in the mountains of the Daintree Rainforest above the tiny 
town of Port Douglas in northern Australia. The 55-year-old director, 
whose balding head, gray beard, and thoughtful eyes make him look like a 
professor, is wearing blue jeans and a denim shirt and hiding beneath a 
floppy akabroo outback hat. He’s peeling lines of dialogue from a scene of 
his adaptation of The Thin Red Line as if they’re layers of an onion. ¢ In 
the scene being shot, David Harrod, a Texan who gained 30 pounds eating 
ice cream and pumping iron to play Corporal Queen, is mercilessly beating 
a Japanese soldier with the butt of his rifle. John Cusack, who plays his su- 


filmed scenes with Bill Pullman and Lukas Haas then cut them 
altogether. (He’d even given his divorce attorney a bit part 
then cut him, too.) He wrote narration, hired Billy Bob Thorn- 
ton to record it, then discarded it for a symphony of eight nar- 
rators. And he’d left Twentieth Century Fox with what he’d 
envisioned all along—a $52 million esoteric meditation on God 
and man and war and trees. But as fate would have it, Malick 
delivered his picture the same year Steven Spielberg made a 
World War II movie with Tom Hanks. 


ABOUT 20 YEARS AGO, TERRENCE MALICK DID WHAT 
almost everyone in Hollywood has fantasized about doing but 
with the gusto most only dream of. After writing and direct- 
ing two of the more stunning films of the 1970s, Badlands and 
Days of Heaven, he expatriated to Paris and became a semi- 
recluse. People in the movie business delighted in adding the 
coup de grace, saying how, in 1980, Malick was advanced more 
than $1 million by Paramount for a script he never turned in. 

As the years passed, Malick’s reputation grew to near-myth- 
ic proportions. His past was tailor-made for the lore: He grew 
up in Texas, where he spent summers working on oil wells and 
driving cement mixers; he translated Heidegger while work- 
ing as a log jammer; he attended Harvard, where he graduated 
Phi Beta Kappa and won a Rhodes scholarship; and he was 
teaching philosophy at MIT when he was accepted into the 
American Film Institute’s inaugural class in 1969, 

During Malick’s absence, his name popped up every now and 
again when producers would tell stories of him calling from 
phone booths while walking from Oklahoma to Texas, bird- 
watching. His disappearing act became one of the great Holly- 
wood mysteries: Why did Malick, at the height of his powers, 
walk away from filmmaking? 

“That's easy,” John Travolta says. “He hired me for Heaven, 
I couldn’t do it, it broke his heart, and he never wanted to do a 
movie again. It was the most romantic notion I’d ever heard.” 


sta 


FIFE DREAMS Brody’s Corporal Fife (center), once a main character, was drastically cut to bit player 


Travolta tells the story of the afternoon in 1978 that Malick 
swore off filmmaking. After protracted negotiations, Welcome 
Back, Kotter producer David L. Wolper had refused to give Tra- 
volta enough time off to shoot Days of Heaven. (Instead, Malick 
cast a then unknown Richard Gere.) Travolta and Malick were 
on a park bench commiserating when Malick burst into tears. 
“He cried and cried,” Travolta recalls. “I looked at him and 
thought, ‘Well, I feel bad, but I’m going to get over this. He’s 
claiming he'll never get over this. He will. It’s a matter of time.’” 

Each time Travolta saw Malick, he revisited the issue. “Tf I 
asked him once, I asked him five times, ‘Was it really that?’” 
Travolta says. “Terry always said, ‘Yep. There was something 
about how Hollywood worked that [casting issue] that made 
me feel unsafe about doing movies.’ He marches to his own 
drum. I’m still not sure what drum it is, but I like it.” 


IN 1988, TWO LITTLE-KNOWN TEXAS-RAISED, NEW 
York-based producers, Bobby Geisler and John Roberdeau, set 
about building a cocoon where Malick could work outside the 
Hollywood system and build the confidence to direct again. The 
producers tracked down Malick in Paris and asked him to write 
and direct a film based on D.M. Thomas’ 1981 novel The White 
Hotel. Malick declined but gave them a choice of two projects, a 
modern-day version of Moliére’s Tartuffe or The Thin Red 


Line. “More than anything, the theme 
of fate interested Terry,” Geisler says. 

Geisler and Roberdeau forged strong 
creative and personal bonds with Mal- 
ick by catering to his every whim. They 
found obscure research materials about 
flora and fauna and reptiles and am- 
phibians that Malick would incorporate 
into the finished film. They often made 
his travel plans, and they even helped 
him and Michele get a mortgage for an 
apartment in Paris. Over a six-year pe- 
riod, the producers, who had only 
Robert Altman’s Streamers and one 
other movie on their film résumés, 
spent more than $2 million on Malick- 
related projects, about half of which 
was paid to Malick for writing. By Jan- 
uary 1995, they were flat broke. They 
had spent liberally developing projects 
with Malick and had left behind a host 
of angry creditors. 

That month, the producers asked 
Mike Medavoy to option The Thin Red 
Line for $100,000 for the new production 
company he was setting up, Phoenix Pic- 
tures (which had a deal with Sony). Me- 
davoy was chosen because Malick trust- 
ed him. In the ’70s Medavoy had been 
Malick’s agent, and in the ’80s Medavoy 
had hired him to write two scripts. While Medavoy was inter- 
ested, he had just been through an expensive divorce and he 
wasn’t convinced that Malick would ever direct the film. So Med- 
avoy hedged his bet by loaning the producers the $100,000, 
which they used to continue funding development. 

When word got out that Malick was recruiting for The Thin 
Red Line’s C-for-Charlie company, every actor wanted to join. 
Geisler and Roberdeau paid for Malick to stage a reading at 
Medavoy’s house in the spring of 1995 with Lukas Haas, Kevin 
Costner, Martin Sheen, Ethan Hawke, and Dermot Mulroney. 
Edward Norton, Matthew McConaughey, William Baldwin, 
Leonardo DiCaprio, and Edward Burns all flew to Austin to 
meet with the director. Before casting was finalized, Malick had 
serious conversations with Brad Pitt, Johnny Depp, Nicolas 
Cage, and Matt Dillon. He even called Hanks, who politely de- 
clined because of Saving Private Ryan. 

Despite all the stars orbiting the project, Sony chairman 
John Calley was skeptical that the film could be made for 
$52 million, its projected budget. In the spring of 1997, three 
months before shooting was to begin, Calley dropped the proj- 
ect. Malick returned to L.A. from Australia, where preproduc- 
tion was under way, to pitch the project to Fox. The studio 
agreed to back the film, provided Malick signed 5 stars from a 
list of 10 who were interested. To keep the budget down, each 
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star would be paid $50,000 per week with a cap of $1 million. 
Penn would be the only actor to receive a piece of the back end. 
Malick had to make compromises to satisfy Fox’s require- 
ments. Penn, who had run into Malick during his sabbatical and 
said, “Give me a dollar and tell me where to show up,” was the 
only star committed. Fox suggested Jason Patric. Penn called 
Harrison Ford, who declined. Malick got back in touch with Me- 
Conaughey and Pitt to gauge their interest. Scripts went out 
to Clooney, Harrelson, Cusack, Robert De Niro, Robert Duvall, 
even Tom Cruise. When Malick cast Clooney in the tiny role of 
Captain Bosche, Geisler says the director called the decision “a 
Faustian bargain” and “a big mistake.” “Terry was worried 
that having a big star like Clooney play a character who enters 
the film near the end would be distracting,” Geisler says. 
Malick also called Travolta and insisted they meet. “We had a 
five- or six-hour dinner, and he went into this long explanation 
about what he needed me to do,” Travolta recalls. “I kept say- 
ing ‘Whatever you want, Terry.’ I couldn’t have gone through 
what we went through and not accepted his proposition.” Mal- 
ick wrote a special part for Travolta—ironically, it was a cameo. 
Malick’s casting choices were followed by other, more radical 
decisions on who was in and who was out. He decided his girl- 
friend, Alexandra “Ecky” Wallace, would be with him on loca- 
tion. (In the film’s credits, she’s listed under “continuity” as 
Alexandra W.B. Malick.) Her sons Todd and Will acted in the 
film, and her daughter Merie was the still photographer. Weeks 
before filming began, Malick phoned his wife, Michele, and 
asked for a divorce. The couple had been married since 1985, 
though in recent years he had lived in Austin and she in Paris. 


It offered a striking parallel to the eve of production on Days of 


Heaven 20 years earlier, when Malick had completed a divorce 
from his first wife, Jill Jakes, from the film’s location. 


THE MALICK COMEBACK EXPRESS WAS, HOWEVER, 
about to lose two of its primary engineers. A few weeks be- 
fore production, Malick called Geisler and Roberdeau from 
Australia and told them it would be best if they stayed away. 
Instead, George Stevens Jr., who had admitted Malick to AFT, 
would be on location, supporting line producer Grant Hill. Mal- 
ick told Geisler and Roberdeau that they had ruffled Fox’s 
feathers by refusing to surrender their above-the-title produc- 
tion credit to Stevens, who settled for exec producer. What 
Malick neglected to mention was that he’d had a clause insert- 
ed in his contract in the fall of 96 barring the producers from 
the set. (For his part, Medavoy was concerned about Geisler 
and Roberdeau’s history of profligacy.) Around the same time, 
Geisler says, Malick threatened to stop work on the film unless 
the producers extended his exclusive right to direct The E’ng- 
lish-Speaker, a script he’d written, in perpetuity. (They ex- 
tended it for eight and a half years.) “Terry is the only guy who 
can make a circle where the ends don’t connect,” Geisler says. 

Geisler and Roberdeau had gone into debt putting Malick 
behind the camera, and up until the last minute, Malick was 
calling them daily for casting advice. But by the middle of 
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the shoot, their relationship had disintegrated so completely 
that EW received an unsigned fax on Thin Red Line letter- 
head calling Geisler and Roberdeau “imposters [sic] and con- 
fidence men who have no connection with Mr. Malick.... Jour- 
nalists should beware of...these tricksters.” Only Malick 
truly knows why he pushed the producers out of his life. “I 
wish I could say there was one fight, but there wasn’t,” 
Roberdeau says. “I didn’t think he was capable of betrayal 
of this magnitude. From what I’ve heard about the shoot, 
maybe Terry just didn’t want someone like Bobby on the set, 
[someone] who had such a true understanding and love of the 
novel.” The producers still had the right to thank four indi- 
viduals on screen. The day filming began, June 23, 1997, they 
decided that one of them would be Malick’s ex-wife Michele. 

When Medavoy is asked to characterize the change in Mal- 
ick’s relationship with his producers, he says, “[The situation 
is] not exactly the same, but there is no way to sum up the re- 
lationship between family members.” 


» HE JOURNEY TO THE LOCATION WHERE 
Malick is making his Apocalypse Now re- 
quires a 13-hour flight from L.A. to Sydney 
and a three-hour flight to Cairns, Australia. 
From there, it’s an hour drive up the coast 
to Port Douglas and another 45 minutes in- 
land to Dancer mountain. The terrain is so 
rough that trailers and production trucks 
can’t make it up the hill. A base camp has been set up on low 
ground, and roads have been carved out of the mountains. 
Transporting the 250 actors and 200 crew members up the hill 
takes two hours each morning. “Logistically, this is more diffi- 
cult than Titanic,” says producer Grant Hill, who handled the 
logistics for James Cameron’s Oscar-winning epic. “Every day 
is a military operation. We have over 500 people who need to 
be clothed, fed, and moved around. We never have a small day.” 
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Malick himself was shocked when he saw the scope of his cre- 
ation. “He never expected it to be this big thing with loads of 
men and machines,” Chaplin says, sitting under an umbrella, 
holding a cigarette between his thumb and index finger and 
staring off into nowhere. “He had written this film about people 
and nature, and he got here and there was this war going on.” 

The entire town of Port Douglas, a two-block strip of restau- 
rants and knickknack shops, has been overrun by the produc- 
tion. The Community Women’s Association building has been 
converted into a makeshift movie theater. At the end of each 
day, senior crew members sit on metal folding chairs, beer in 
hand, and watch dailies. The standard uniform is outback 
shorts and work boots, and everyone is perpetually dirty. Mal- 
ick doesn’t watch dailies, though he sometimes looks at selected 
footage on Sunday, the production’s day off. 

It’s now mid-September of 1997, and by the time an EW re- 
porter visits the set, the cast and crew, which arrived in early 
June, are tired, homesick, and stir-crazy. There are few ex- 
tracurricular activities, other than a boat trip to the Great Bar- 
rier Reef and pickup basketball games on Sundays. So many 
families have visited that a day-care center has been set up. The 
only real pecking order is in the accommodations. Penn and 
Harrelson have houses, while Nolte and Cusack are staying in 
bungalows at the Sheraton Mirage Resort. Stevens, the exec 
producer, has installed a satellite dish on his bungalow so he can 
watch the U.S. Open. But most of the young actors are 
crammed into the Tropical Sands, which smells like a frat house, 
and much of the amusement has come from an elaborate, after- 
hours war of pranks between Penn and Harrelson. “It’s a se- 
ductively simple life of isolation,” explains John C. Reilly (Boo- 
gie Nights), briefly visible in the film as Mess Sergeant Storm. 


AS THE SHOOT PROCEEDED, IT BECAME CLEAR THAT THE 
Thin Red Line had so many story lines and such a meandering 
shooting style that the actors weren't sure whether they’d ap- 


UNDER THE GUN (1) Lt. Col. Gordon Tall (Nolte), (2) Sergeant Keck (Harrelson), and (6) Capt. James 
Staros (Koteas) remain prominent; (3) producers Geisler, Roberdeau; (4) Malick and (5) girlfriend Ecky 


pear in the finished film. Malick often shot part of a scene in the 
bright morning sun and then completed it a week later in the 
golden light of a sunset. While maddening to the actors, the 
wait often changed how everyone felt about the scene. “It was a 
way of allowing something beyond what the scene is to come 
into play,” explains Nolte (Colonel Tall). “What Terry’s asking 
for is a search for the truth that goes beyond all preconceptions. 
He’s asking for divine inspiration in a way, but what he’s really 
asking is for the film to tell him what it’s about.” 

Malick himself seemed to be the calm in the middle of his own 
storm. When he was angry, the director would turn his back 
and take a deep breath rather than throw a tantrum. One af- 
ternoon when torrential rains interrupted filming, he huddled 
the crew under a makeshift tent and led them in a rain dance. 
At lunch that day, Malick waved off the production truck and 
hiked up the hill with his tired cast. “He knew everyone's name 
and treated everyone as equals,” Caviezel says. 

While Chaplin and Caviezel say they were inspired by Mal- 
ick’s direction, Elias Koteas had a more unsettling experience. 
Hired to play Captain Stein at the last minute, he missed half of 
the cast-bonding boot-camp sessions, arriving in Australia only 
to discover that Malick had changed his character’s name from 
Stein to Staros. In Jones’ novel, the essence of Stein’s character 
is his Jewishness, and the reaction of gentile soldiers to a Jewish 
commanding officer is an important subtext that figures into 
the plot. Geisler, Malick’s now-estranged producer, says he was 
saddened when he heard of the change but not surprised. “He 
was uncomfortable with Stein’s Jewishness,” Geisler opines, 
“and he would cringe at the thought of an actor who was obvi- 
ously Jewish playing the part. Casting a Greek actor gave him 
the out he was looking for.” Allies of Malick strongly deny this, 
and all assert that the casting of Koteas inspired the change. 
“We got a Greek guy to play the part and thought, ‘Wouldn’t it 
be better if the character were Greek?” says Medavoy. 

The character change was made so late that Koteas played 
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Mom used to say, 
“When you grow up, you can eat 
all the Capn Crunch you want: 


So, what are you waiting for? 


Cap'n Crunch’ Cereal. 
Great taste for adults, from an adult... 


(sort of) 
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Staros wearing uniforms with “Stein” stitched on the inside and 
imprinted on his dog tag. It left Koteas disoriented. “It added to 
my angst, to my sense of not belonging, my sense of not know- 
ing who I was and why am I here,” he says. Koteas was sched- 
uled to finish on Sept. 18, but when his work schedule was ex- 
tended a month, he nearly snapped. “I was freaked out,” he 
recalls. “I needed to go home.” He was given a week’s furlough. 
When he arrived in L. A., Koteas took his dog out of the kennel 
and drove to Santa Barbara. “I rented a bungalow and sat there 
in shock staring at the ocean and hugging my dog,” he says. 
“When I had to go back, it was like going back to war.” 

Malick shot for 100 days in Australia, 24 in the Solomon Is- 
lands, and 3 in the U.S. He finished on time and on budget. 
Even Caviezel, who was regarded as Malick’s favorite, was 
worn down by the end. “It seemed like it went on for a long 
time and all of a sudden it was over,” he recalls. “We were up 
on the hill eating peanut-butter-and-jelly sandwiches one day, 
dead tired from running up and down the hill all day, and [cine- 
matographer] John Toll goes, ‘Happy Thanksgiving, every- 
body.’ I hadn’t been so homesick in all my life.” 


HE THIN RED LINE ISN’T THE FIRST 
time Malick has remade a movie in the edit- 
ing room. During the two years he took to 
put Days of Heaven together, Malick elimi- 
nated so much dialogue that he was forced 
to add narration to string the footage to- 
gether. This time, he had 10 months to find 
the movie in the one million feet of film he’d 
shot. The script had centered on the stories of Corporal Fife 
(Adrien Brody), Private Witt (Jim Caviezel), and First 
Sergeant Welsh (Sean Penn). During the editing, Fox launched 
an aggressive national publicity campaign for the unknown 
Brody. But when Malick arrived at his first cut, 
of just under four hours, it was clear that Fife’s 
story wouldn’t be told. 

To help the images flow, Malick culled bits 
and pieces from novelist Jones’ writings and, 
again, wrote a voice-over. Billy Bob Thornton, 
who wasn’t in the film, recorded the narration, 
but Malick decided to go in a more impression- 
istic direction; he would use eight characters 
from the film to narrate. Borrowing from 
Beach Red, a 1967 World War II movie Geisler 
had sent him years ago, Malick decided to have 
his characters carry on interior monologues 
while locked in combat. 

All sights were trained on keeping Malick fo- 
cused so the film could be released by the end of 
the year for Oscar consideration. When Geisler 
and Roberdeau laid out their complicated rela- 
tionship with Malick for Vanity Fair, Medavoy’s 
attorneys declared them in breach of their con- 
tract (which allowed them to speak only in inci- 


SEPARATED AT PERTH? Look- 
alikes Chaplin (top) and Caviezel 
did serious time down under 


dental terms about The Thin Red Line) and threatened to re- 
move their names from the film. To keep their credits, the pro- 
ducers agreed Novy. 13 not to speak to anyone about The Thin 
Red Line or Malick until after the Oscars and not to attend any 
premieres or awards ceremonies. (Accordingly, the last inter- 
view they granted EW was late that afternoon.) They also 
agreed to remove Michele Malick from their thank-you credits. 

The unfinished film was screened for the New York press in 
early December. Brody and his family arrived at one screening, 
and journalists greeted the rising star. He had been told by Mal- 
ick that his part had been revised, but he didn’t realize the ex- 
tent: Fife had two lines and appeared on screen for perhaps five 
minutes, usually wearing a look of shock that matched the ac- 
tor’s. John C. Reilly, who’d also worked the entire shoot, suf- 
fered a similar fate. Chaplin says, “I was devastated for them, 
but we knew we were all servants to Terry’s vision.” 

Jones’ widow, Gloria, made the trip to New York from her 
home on Long Island to attend a semiprivate screening with 
her daughter, Kaylie. Midway through the film, she bolted 
from the theater and caught the bus home. She now blames 
her hasty departure on her health. “My daughter was so mad 
at me for leaving, but I couldn’t breathe,” she says. 

Malick felt betrayed by how widely Fox screened the unfin- 
ished film in New York, though days after seeing the film, the 
New York Film Crities Circle voted him 1998's best director 
(Steven Spielberg was second). “Terry was livid because he felt, 
how could we show a film that was not finished?” Medavoy 
says. “He knew [press screenings were] happening, but I don’t 
think he knew the extent. He was pretty upset.” 

With help from Penn, who went through the movie frame by 
frame and offered suggestions for cuts, Malick trimmed about 
five minutes. “Sean felt at times there was some repetition and 
there needed to be some incisions,” Medavoy says. “He helped 
Terry with these changes.” Medavoy called 
journalists and critics and asked them to see 
the film again. Gloria Jones also agreed to give 
it another chance. 

The Thin Red Line opened in New York and 
L.A. Dec. 23 to sellout business. By Jan. 4, the 
film had already earned more than $1 million in 
seven theaters, with an impressive $54,000-per- 
screen average, though its real test will come 
when it’s released nationwide Jan. 15. But its fi- 
nancial success or failure seems largely beside 
the point to many of those who made it. 

“The film defies description, but you can’t 
quantify Terry, either,” Chaplin explains the 
morning after his first look at Line. “Everyone 
4 thinks they’ve got a handle on Terry. He made 
two great films, and then he came back 20 
years later and here comes a new one. He’s just 
going to blindside you every time. He invented 
his style of filmmaking and his way of working. 
It didn’t exist and, really, it still doesn’t.” m 
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ARMEN ELECTRA IS COLD. HUDDLED ON A CHAIR ON THE FRIGID SET 
of The WB’s Hyperion Bay, the on-again, off-again, on-again, off-again (?) Mrs. Dennis 


Rodman is focusing on delivering a few solid lines of dialogue about stock prices and 


corporate espionage—did we mention she plays a cutthroat, eager-to-claw-her-way-to- 


the-top vixen?—so she can rush back to the warmth of her trailer. “I have the heat 


cranked up in there,” says the 26-year-old Cincinnati native (née Tara Patrick), who 


first gained gossip-page prominence as that buxom brunet hanging around with the 
Guy We All Still Call Prince. * Although she’s better known for her body than her body of work, Electra, 
who moved from Prince’s fiefdom of Minneapolis to L.A. in 1994, has managed to build an acting career 


as a second-string sex symbol. When Jenny McCarthy bailed on the MTV game show Singled Out, the 


network tapped Electra to usurp her cohost antics. And when Pamela Anderson Lee left Baywatch to 


pursue a career in, well, home videos, Electra was the girl who inherited her red swimsuit. 


Now she’s being asked to crank up the heat on the 
lukewarm Hyperion Bay. “It’s a lot of pressure,” she 
says. “Everyone is looking at you to see if you'll doa 
good job. They want the show to be more controver- 
sial and sexy.” 

Sexy? Check. Controversial? She’s no stranger to 
that, either. And you've gotta give her this: She must 
come equipped with a sturdy set of shock absorbers 
to stand by Dennis “Worm” Rodman, pro basketball’s 
poster boy for outrageous behavior, even after he 
told Jay Leno he didn’t really consider her his girl- 
friend as much as the caretaker of the “big guy.” How 
romantic. Or after he interrupted the minister of 
their November nuptials in Las Vegas by insisting 
“Would you just hurry it up, please?” 

“My real life is much more dramatic than anything 
the Hyperion Bay folks can conjure up,” says Elec- 
tra as the phone in her trailer keeps ringing with 
more requests for interviews about that quickie mar- 
riage and the annulment filed hot on its heels 
. “It was crazy. Here I am starting this show and my 
personal life turns into complete chaos.” 

But Electra—who also had to endure the deaths of 
her 40-year-old sister (heart attack) and her 61-year- 
old mother (brain tumor) last year—is currently trying 
to focus on the soap opera that isn’t her life. Her Bay 
character, Sarah (think Melrose Place’s Amanda and 
you’ve got the inspiration...or lack thereof), she says, 
is “going in to kick ass.” God knows, someone has to. 
The prime-time drama, about a prodigal son (Saved 
by the Bell grad Mark-Paul Gosselaar) who returns 
to his fading hometown to base his skyrocketing 
computer firm, hasn’t exactly set any ratings records 
(averaging only 2.97 million viewers). 


“Carmen comes on very strong, and she’s no dum- 
my,” says Frank South, the former executive pro- 
ducer of Melrose who was brought in to sex up the 
show. “She knows she’s there to make the show 
more scandalous.” Call it TV at its most cynical. Got 
a Show that’s not working? Throw in some T&A and 
pray the numbers start to rise. Whereas the HB of 
old earnestly explored thorny relationship issues, 
the new HB cuts to the chase with explosions, lin- 
gerie, pumped-up music, and—when there’s room—a 
plot or two. Some associated with the show are al- 
ready calling its reincarnation Hyperion Baywatch 
or Hyperion Place. 

Of course, WB execs—who one source says used to 
give Bay’s former exec producer such notes as, make 
it “more like a music video” and “this isn’t Ibsen”— 
won't mind the snide comments if the changes work. 

“Camisoles are everywhere now,” says South, 
whose main problem with the show was that it left its 
women on the sidelines. Rest assured, you'll be see- 
ing a lot more of them. In an early scene of South’s 
first episode, two of HB’s actresses don bikinis, swig 
beers, and lounge in a lake on inner tubes talking 
about sex. Although Electra is kept in business suits 
for her first few episodes, she promises that she will 
“dress more Carmen” in the weeks ahead (probably 
around the time the sweeps start): “There will be 
some good sexy scenes going on.” 

As for the Worm, she says she spent the Christmas 
holiday with him, they still talk every day, and 
there’s “no final decision” on where their relationship 
is headed. Does that mean they may one day walk 
down the aisle again? All Electra will say is “I just 
want to lie low.” Like that’s a possibility. m 
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A GCRITICAL LOOK AT THES WEEK 


oins of the Father 


In the riveting Affliction, Nick Nolte gives a raw, bitter performance asa 
rotten apple who didn’t fall far from the tree. by Lisa Schwarzbaum 


HE UNDOUBTEDLY WENT 
through some kind of hell to 
get there, but Nick Nolte has 
emerged, in middle age, a 
magnificent interpreter of the 
American man as tragic anti- 
hero. In Affliction, Paul 
Schrader’s masterful, heartfelt 
adaptation of the beautiful, 
bleak novel by Russell Banks 
(author of the bleak novel-to- 
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screen beaut The Sweet & 
Hereafter), Nolte plays 
Wade Whitehouse, a 


Affliction 


STARRING 


as if crucified, a man 
nailed by crappy fate. 
So he also holds down 


Nick Nolte 


rinky-dink police offi- 
cer in his gloomy, 
snow-choked New En- 
gland hometown. Wade's 
cop duties essentially begin 
and end with playing school- 


James Coburn 
LIONS GATE 
RATED R 
114 MINUTES 


<a ee 


bus crossing guard—he stops | 


traffic with his arms held out 


99 


another job, doing 
odds-and-ends chores 
for a local businessman. 

And still he’s left 
with plenty of time to stew 
over the mess he has made of 
his own stunted life. Wade’s 
ex-wife (Mary Beth Hurt) has 


IN ENTERTAINMENT 


remarried, to a richer man, and 
moved away with their daugh- 
ter, Jill (Brigid Tierney), a shy 
and forlorn girl who can’t wait 
to return to Mom when she’s 
sent to spend time with Dad. 
He’s got a decent thing going 
with the diner waitress Mar- 
gie, his supportive girlfriend 
(glowing, womanly Sissy Spa- 
cek, exposing fascinating lay- 
ers of character, from patient 
lover to fed-up defender of her 
own dignity), but her love 
doesn’t keep him from brood- 
ing, resenting, and—most 
crippling of all 
| BROOD AWAKENING Coburn 

| (center) lords over Nolte and Dafoe 


drinking. 


Anyhow, Wade comes by 
the tradition honestly. His el- 
derly father, Glen (James 
Coburn, in an autumnal star 
turn of gut-kicking force), is a 
destructive, abusive drunk 
who has terrorized his family 
all his life: Wade’s brother, 
Rolfe (Willem Dafoe), moved 
away as quick as he could and 
is now a college professor 
(the story unfolds through 
Rolfe’s narration, as it does in 
Banks’ ominously clean and 
clear prose); his sister, briefly 
seen, has fled for comfort to 
born-again Christianity; and 
Glen’s boozy stupor has liter- 
ally frozen his wife to death. 
And still the old man drinks 
and rages, and taunts Wade, 
who develops a toothache so 
agonizing it seems to inflame 
his every nerve. “You! I 
know you! You’re my blood!” 
curses Glen to his son, a self- 
fulfilling imprecation. 

The blueprint for tragedy, 
then, is set. Affliction is about 
how a father’s meanness and 
violence and alcoholism can af- 
flict a son, who may in turn 
spew it on those around 
him—those who try to help 
him, or love him, or stop him 
from hating. It’s also about 
how Wade decides to sue his 
ex-wife for custody of their 
daughter, and about a hunting 
death in the snow, and about 
the moment in a man’s life 
when it’s impossible to run 
any faster from demons. 

In other words, it’s a movie 
made for Schrader, specialist 
in banged-up machismo— 
writer of Scorsese’s Tawi Driv- 
er and Raging Bull, writer- 
director of American Gigolo 
and Light Sleeper—who has 
hit, in this exquisitely shaped, 
paced, painted, and edited pro- 
duction, a new, deep level of 
artistry. In snowy, primally 
American images, in scenes of 
plain anger, anguish, or vio- 
lence that match the starkness 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN CUNEO 


of a New England landscape, 
Schrader lets internal fury 
build to its fiery climax. (Cine- 
matographer Paul Sarossy, 
who also shot Atom Egoyan’s 
The Sweet Hereafter, sensi- 
tively captures the regional 


blue-gray light—the light of 


seasonal depression.) A con- 
versation between Wade and 
Jill in a car on a farmhouse 
road distills an uncomfortable 
father-daughter dynamic—the 
girl small and miserable, wear- 
ing a pathetic plastic tiger 
mask for Halloween, the man 
unable to keep child-scaring 
bitterness from seeping 
through his attempt at hearti- 
ness. A conversation in bed 
between Wade and Margie ef- 
fortlessly conveys intimacy— 
and Wade’s distraction. Flash- 
backs to the childhood abuse 
the Whitehouse boys suf- 
fered, seen in the muted col- 
ors of a grainy, hand-held 
home movie, tell us every- 
thing we need to know about 
the family legacy. Through- 
out, a celestially eerie score 
by Michael Brook tracks the 
action, keeping even the most 
violent of moments in per- 
spective with the big picture. 

The big picture, in the end, 
is that Affliction—a beautiful 
bummer, a magnificent feel- 
bad movie—is American film- 
making of a most rewarding 
order. With it, Schrader makes 
a leap from a history of con- 
fused productions—Cat Peo- 
ple, The Comfort of Strangers— 
to a new clarity of directorial 
vision. And in it, Nolte, dig- 
ging deep within, pulls out the 
meatiest performance of his 
career. His once-pretty face 
now ravaged, his once-blond 
hair now dark and cut like a 
New England planting field, 
his body a map of lumps and 
knots, Nolte owns Wade 
Whitehouse. Come March, I’d 
be happy if he owned an Oscar 
for his pains, too. A 
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This week in Hollywood by Jessica Shaw 


@ ANCHOR AWAY Kur r..movie star? 
The deadpan MTV News host recently com- 
isted small roles in The Suburbans (the 

Lo —Ben Stiller comedy about 
an 180s band) ai and Pups(a drama about boys 
with guns). Of course, in both films Loder 
plays himself, but as he says, “It’s an obnox- 
ious version of me.” Now that Loder has sev- 
eral cameos to his credit (in films like Dead Man on Campus and 
Belly), he’s getting serious about acting and is even penning a 
screenplay. “I’m hoping to eventually go from Z movies to Y 
movies,” he says. “And I’d like to play something besides myself.” 


@ SCREAM DREAMS Allthat allah ts has paid off for the stars 
of Scream: il, tte, iore, 
and Mz d are now adding “producer” to their job 
Piesctiptiona: Campbell completed Hair Shirt, a comedy about a 
jilted woman who tries to keep her ex out of future relation- 
ships, and just signed to produce and star in Move, about an 
aspiring dancer; Arquette coproduced the 1997 drama Dream 
With the Fishes; Barrymore is making Never Been Kissed, in 
which a journalist goes undercover as a high school student; 
and Lillard is behind Spanish Judges, about a bungled antiques 
heist. “Our generation is really aggressive, and Hollywood gives 
more and more power to younger people, so we just took advan- 
tage of it,” says Lillard, who bought first-time writer William 
Rehor’s script for $1 (plus a share of the profits) and made the 
film for $3.5 million. “It’s not like | went in and pretended to know 
how to [negotiate] union contracts. | was there to go in, get it 
made, and buy presents when it was over.” @ 
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THREE THE HARD WAY Maria Doyle Kennedy, Gleeson, and Angeline Ball 


Thief Encounter 


Director John Boorman tries to make a mountain 
out of a Cahill in The General, a criminal biopic 


IT’S EASY TO SEE WHY 
John Boorman, the writer- 
director of The General, want- 
ed to make a movie about | 
Martin Cahill, the infamous 
Dublin thief and gang leader 
who died in 1994. Cahill was 
no Robin Hood—he didn’t 
offer his spoils to the poor— 
but he attained a folk-hero 
notoriety that made him seem 
a hip rebel within the fearful 
and contentious atmosphere 


slipshod. He improvises as 
much as he plans (the jewel 
heist takes place at the start 
of the workday, with the rob- 
bers casually evading a police 
car that just happens to stop 
by), and so his underworld 
success comes off as a prod- 
uct of pure stubborn defi- 
ance. It’s Martin Cahill giv- 


ere’s how a sampling of 


ed, he has always been 


ing the finger to the world. | ting in the way of the reality 


Boorman, it’s clear, loves 
this man’s grungy untamed 
spirit, his fearless pug’s eager- 
ness to take on everyone from 
the cops to the IRA. Visual- 
ized in coolly handsome docu- 
style black and white, The 
General has a discipline and 
focus that’s been missing 
from Boorman’s work in the 
90s (muzzy-headed follies 
like Where the Heart Is and 
Beyond Rangoon). As 
Deliverance (1972), his 
finest film, demonstrat- 


a better craftsman 
than visionary, and 
watching this new one, 
you relish the larky de- & 


The General 


STARRING 
Brendan 
Gleeson 
Jon Voight 
SONY PICTURES 
CLASSICS 
RATED R 
124 MINUTES 


tails of Cahill’s larcenous cru- | 


sades—the way, for instance, 
that he steals a cache of 17th- 
century paintings, including a 
pricey Vermeer, and then sim- 
ply slices them out of their 
gilded frames. 

That said, The General, for 
all its panache, is ultimately 
an unsatisfying movie. The 
reason, I think, is that Boor- 
man’s slightly puerile roman- 
ticization of Cahill keeps get- 


he’s showing us. The movie 
celebrates a man who com- 
mits “victimless” crimes, but 
it also shows Cahill to be a 
ruthless bully. At one point, 
he disciplines a gang member 
who he believes has stolen 
from him by nailing the poor 
fool’s hand to a snooker table. 
This mock crucifixion should 
be horrifying to watch, but 
the film treats it as just one 
more naughty esca- 
pade. I kept thinking of 
the way that Martin 
Scorsese, in Good- 
Fellas, was able to 
dramatize the brutal 
will of his mobster he- 
== roes as violent comedy 
and still judge it for the 
pathology it was. In Boor- 
man’s hands, our perception 
of Martin Cahill doesn’t deep- 
en as the movie goes on, and 
that’s because Boorman, on 
his most instinctive level, 
doesn’t want to understand 
Cahill; he wants to sanctify 


| him. Cahill ends up inflated as 


a hero but, for all his feral 
bullishness, diminished as a 
man. B- —Owen Gleiberman 


of modern-day Ireland. In 
The General, Cahill is played 
by Brendan Gleeson, an actor 
of blustery ferocity whose 
greasy hair, piggy jowls, and 
lumpish, slovenly physique 
would make him look harm- 
less were it not for the angry 
dark pools of his eyes. He’s 
like a junk-food addict with 
the soul of a sociopath. 

As presented, Cahill is a 
uniquely ramshackle brand of 
criminal genius. He steals 
from pinball arcades, from pri- 
vate homes, from a jewelry 
store that’s as carefully guard- 
ed as a fortress, and yet, in 
each case, his methods are at 
once brilliant and comically 
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The Parent Trap 


IT REMAINS, TO MY EARS, 
one of the most hypnotic 
sounds in all of cinema: the 
tranquil yet ripely anguished 
flow of Ingmar Bergman’s di- 
alogue, a river of yearning, 
transcendence, and despair, all 
leading, inevitably, to that mo- 
ment when a character’s most 
forbidden feelings burst to the 
surface—the repres- jj 
sion of a lifetime made 
clean. As Bergman has 
aged (he is now 80), he 
has only purified his 
gift, stripping off the 
flourishes, the thorny 
metaphysics, so that his 


Private 
Confessions 


STARRING 
Pernilla 
August 
Max von 
Sydow 
CASTLE HILL/FIRST 
RUN FEATURES 
UNRATED 


Ingmar Bergman once again explores the truths of 
his childhood in the haunting Private Confessions 


Victorian mesh of sin, guilt, 
and hypocrisy, feels like noth- 
ing less than the template for 
Bergman’s lifelong obsessions 
with love and faith. 

Once again, Anna and her 
clergyman husband, Henrik, 
are played by Pernilla August 
and Samuel Fréler, who first 
lived inside these roles in the 
marvelous Bergman- 
scripted epic The Best 
Intentions (1992). As 
Anna reveals her affair, 
first to her kindly the- 
ologian “uncle” (Max 
von Sydow), and then, 
on his advice, to the po- 


127 MINUTES 


hyperrealist dream 
plays now seem to lay bare the 
secrets of personality itself. 
Private Confessions, writ- 
ten by Bergman and directed 
by his legendary former lead 
actress and lover, Liv Ull- 


mann, continues his intimate | 
and revelatory exploration of 


the formative years of his par- 
ents’ marriage. Set mostly in 
1925, and rendered as a series 
of heightened confessional ex- 
changes, the movie tells the 
story of Anna Bergman’s early 
adulterous affair, a deceptively 
typical, turning-point incident 
that, in its scalding late- 


lite, passive-aggressive 
Henrik, who forces her to de- 
scribe the details of her love- 
making, we see the hidden 
agony of a troubled marriage 
in nearly unbearable close-up. 
Bergman is really showing us 
the birth of a world in which 
people are entrapped by lies, 
but where the truth is just an- 
other trap; they’re finally im- 
prisoned in themselves. Yet 
we also witness the genesis of 
Bergman the filmmaker—this 
pastor’s son who took the 
cathartic torment of religious 
confession and turned it into an 
art form. A- —OG 
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PRIVATE EYES August (right) reveals her infidelity to Von Sydow 


| The delectable Hilary and Jackie orchestrates the 
lives of two sisters under the strains of genius 


THE ENGLISH CELLIST 
Jacqueline du Pré was the 
closest the classical music 
world had to a cover girl in the 
1960s. Beautiful, golden- 
haired, she attacked her in- 
strument with exciting physi- 
cality, producing a pure, full 
sound that moved audiences 
to swoons. The drama of her 
life was made for media cover- 
age: concerts around the 
world, marriage to the glam- 
orous pianist and conductor 
Daniel Barenboim—and then, 
at the height of her § 
fame, the cruel attack 
of multiple sclerosis, 
which ended her musi- 
cal career, and to which 
she succumbed in 1987 
at the age of 42. 

There was, however, 
another Jackie—childish, de- 
manding, emotionally unsta- 
ble, and bound to her older 
sister, Hilary, herself an ac- 
complished flutist who, with 
their brother, wrote about 
Jackie’s darker side in the 
memoir A Genius in the Fam- 
ily. The striking artistry of Hi- 
lary and Jackie lies in its abili- 
ty to convey the twining of 
talent and monstrous self-cen- 
teredness that is so often the 


| hallmark of artistic brilliance, 
| and to let both Jackies loose. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Hilary and 
Jackie 


STARRING 
Emily Watson 


Rachel 
Griffiths 
OCTOBER 
RATED R 
121 MINUTES 


This unusual, unabashedly 
voluptuous biographical dra- 
ma, a bravura feature debut 
for British TV director Anand 
Tucker, soars on two virtuoso 
performances: by the right- 
fully celebrated Emily Watson 
(Breaking the Waves) as Jack- 
ie, the sister who, while on 
tour, mails her dirty clothing 
home; and by the undercele- 
brated Rachel Griffiths (Mw- 
iel’s Wedding) as Hilary, the 
sister who finds fulfillment in 
arustic domesticity. 

The film is lofted on 
swells of music, notably 
portions of Edward El- 
gar’s elegiac Cello Con- 
certo in E Minor, Du 
Pré’s signature piece. 
(A Du Pré recording of 
the Elgar is featured; 
other performances are by 
England’s Caroline Dale.) 

At its subtlest level, though, 
Hilary and Jackie is itself a 
musical composition in classi- 
cal sonata form—exposition, 
development, and tragic reca- 
pitulation. The tone of roman- 
tic yearning Tucker captures 
is the visual reproduction of 
the kind of beauty Du Pré the 
artist produced even while Du 
Pré the woman ached to be 
anyone but the genius in the 
family. A- LS 
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The Week | 


Reviews by OWEN GLEIBERMAN and LISA SCHWARZBAUM 


THE THEORY OF FLIGHT (Fine Line, 
100 mins., R) Richard (Kenneth 
Branagh) is a depressed, socially in- 
ept, sexually frightened artist with 
a death wish: He builds outlandish 
flying machines and tries (or 
threatens) to fly them. Jane (Hele- 
na Bonham Carter) is a sex-starved 
virgin who’s really dying, from 
ALS—Lou Gehrig’s disease— 
which keeps her twisted in a wheel- 
chair and is rapidly destroying her 
ability to speak. The odd couple—a 
Harold and Maude for the ’90s— 
connects in this gimmicky actors’ 
holiday, directed by Paul Green- 
grass and written by Richard 
Hawkins. But we never know why: 
She’s foulmouthed and sardonic, 
he's a wimpy pill, and their madcap 
flight plan of love (he attempts to 
rob a bank for money to buy her a 
gigolo) never achieves emotional 
liftoff. Wait, maybe we can see 
why: Branagh and Bonham Carter 


T’S ALMOST Oscar time, 
so Hollywood is busily 
drawing conclusionsfrom | 
the recent critics’ awards. | 
But when the National | 
Society of Film Critics | 
awarded Out of Sight best pic- 
ture, best screenplay, and 
best director (even though 
Saving Private Ryanhad won 
the New York and L.A. critics’ 
best picture honors), ob- 
servers scratched their heads. 
Ryan “was actually way ahead” 
in the first round, explains 
NSFC executive director Liz | 
Weis, referring tothe group’s | 
three-tiered weighted point 
system. “It just wasn’t ona 
majority of the ballots.” The 
surprising best-picture choice 
keeps with NSFC tradition— 
inyears past Babeand Break- 
ing the Waves got the nod. 


JANUARY 1S. 


are a real-life, classics-loving couple 
who, looking for a change-of-pace 
project, grabbed the opportunity 
to play defiantly against type— 
bodices and tights be damned. Mis- 
sion accomplished, with limited 
| visibility. CG —LS 


A BUG’S LIFE (86 mins., G) A 
hellzapoppin creature-feature jam- 
boree. Flik, a renegade ant, de- 
fends his colony by rounding up a 
troupe of flea-circus performers. 
Some of the jokes are great, but 
the insects are strangely one-note 
characters. B (#460, Nov. 27) —OG 


A CIVIL ACTION (753 mins., PG-13) 
In this courtroom drama based on 
Jonathan Harr’s true-life best- 
seller, John Travolta is blithe and 
sharky as Jan Schlichtmann, a per- 
sonal-injury lawyer who makes no 
bones about the fact that he’s a 
parasite. Smelling a big payoff, he 


If points were all that 
mattered, Ryan would have 


| won best picture with 47 on 


the first ballot (Sight had 20) 
on the strength of proxy 
votes. But in the second and 
third rounds of voting, when 
only the 22 members pres- 
ent (out of 51 total) were al- 
lowed to cast ballots, it fell 
off. “! don’t know if there 
was any ‘I hate Spielberg’ 
sentiment,” says NSFC mem- 
ber Richard Jameson, “but | 
suspect there was some ‘He 
doesn’t need to win this 
one.’” —Daniel Fierman 


‘i= 


FIRST S/GHT George Clooney 


1999 


FLIGHT OF FANCY Lovers Bonham Carter and Branagh dream to soar 


agrees to let his firm take on the 
case of eight Woburn, Mass., fami- 
lies whose children contracted leu- 
kemia (the result, it’s alleged, of 
drinking water made toxic by cor- 
porate negligence). Going for 
the ultimate score, Schlichtmann 
spends all the firm’s money, spiral- 
ing it into debt. Or is it that he 
wants justice? A Civil Action de- 
nies us the melodramatic pleasures 
of the courtroom genre, but, more 
than that, there’s something a little 
unseemly in the way the film glori- 
fies Schlichtmann’s plunge into in- 
solvency, as if that were a more vi- 
tal issue than the pain of the 
families. C+ (#466, Jan.8) —OG 


DOWN IN THE DELTA (720 mins., PG- 
13) Alfre Woodard blazes as a 
strung-out single mother who 
blooms (along with her two kids) 
when the clan visits an old uncle 
(Al Freeman Jr.) in the Mississippi 
Delta. The greeting-card message 
in Maya Angelou’s feature direct- 
ing debut: Country living is better 


than ghetto privation, and the love | 


of a good family beats a broken 
home. Noted. B (#466, Jan. 8) —LS 


THE FACULTY (116 mins., R) In this 
variation on Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers, an alien parasite arrives 
at Herrington High, where it takes 
over the teachers and infiltrates the 
student body. The film was writ- 
ten by Kevin Williamson, yet in a 
strange way the Williamson of Daw- 
son’s Creek is now at odds with 
the sophisticated joker who wrote 
Scream. The film eventually erupts 


into an F/X blowout, with its actors | 


sporting tentacles the size of ele- 
phant trunks. C+ (#466, Jan. 8) —-OG 


HURLYBURLY (122 mins., R) This 
update of David Rabe’s 1984 play 
about gutter-mouthed, angry, self- 


absorbed men in Hollywood and 
the women they treat like dirt gets 
sidetracked on the highs of being 
an actor. It’s full of apoplectic 
speeches and explosive thespian 
snit fits—the fits, in the end, being 
more to the point than the existen- 
tial condition they are meant to de- 
scribe. Among those bullying or 
being bullied: Sean Penn, Kevin 
Spacey, Robin Wright Penn, and 
a happy-to-be-slutty Meg Ryan. 
C- (#466, Jan. 8) —LS 


MIGHTY JOE YOUNG (725 mins., 
PG) He’s nifty to look at. Huge 
but not quite humongous, with 
giant bulgy limbs, the title crea- 
ture is a special-effects marvel. 
You do wish, however, that some- 
one had bothered to give him a 
personality. A remake of the 1949 
monster melodrama, Mighty Joe 
Young is a showcase for Rick 
Baker’s visual wizardry, but the 
script is very bland monkey 
business. It’s time that Charlize 
Theron, who stars as an amateur 
babelicious Jane Goodall, was 
matched up with some higher pri- 
mates. G (#466, Jan. 8) —OG 


PATCH ADAMS (110 mins., PG-13) 
No laugh-and-pathos-larded movie 
starring Robin Williams in the 
role of attention-seeking noncon- 
formist is quite as craven as this 
offensive “inspirational” drama 
that idiotically indicts the entire 
medical profession in the service 
of making one man—Dr. Hunter 
“Patch” Adams, which is to say 
Williams—look like a cockeyed 
saint. The real doctor may indeed 
put enema bulbs on his nose for 
comic effect, but as Williams milks 
it, little children suffer terribly 
just so Adams can win their love 
by making them smile. Oooh, this 
is toxic. F (#466, Jan. 8) —LS 


UMOIS 40 1NO 


NOAMON NONE 


Charlize Theron 
The Mighty Joe Young 
star has reportedly been 
tapped to replace Goldie 
Hawn as the lead in the 
movie version of the 
Tony-winning musical 
Chicago. She’|| play 
chorus girl Roxie Hart. 


Michael Mann 


After the Heat auteur 
lost his battle with 
NBC over the television 


edit of his crime saga, he 
gave his director’s 
credit to the pseudony- 
mous Alan Smithee. 


THE PRINCE OF EGYPT (96 mins., 


PG) DreamWorks’ first animated 


musical turns the stormy figure of 


Moses into a mild-spirited young 
man whose wispy beard makes 
him look like a draft dodger, but it 
takes him on a moral journey that’s 
swift, sure, and compelling. Moses 
was elevating mankind to a place 
closer to God, but when the Red 
Sea parts here, the feeling it gives 
you isn’t awe; it’s closer to deep im- 
pact. B (#463, Dec. 18) —OG 


SHAKESPEARE IN LOVE (172 mins., 
R) Enchanting. It’s 1593, and Wil- 
liam Shakespeare (Joseph Fiennes) 
is at work on his new play, a ro- 
mantic comedy entitled Romeo 
and Ethel, the Pirate’s Daughter. 
Then he meets Viola De Lesseps 
(Gwyneth Paltrow), a beautiful 
heiress who is gaga for his writing. 
Unfortunately, she is set to marry 
someone else. As the weeks go by, 
the play becomes infused with the 
lifeblood of Shakespeare’s passion. 
Shakespeare in Love has been 
made with an exuberant theatrical- 


ity and wit; it’s the richest and most 
satisfying romantic movie of the 
year. A (#462, Dec. 11) —OG 


A SIMPLE PLAN (720 mins., R) 
Lean, elegant, and emotionally 
complex—a marvel of backwoods 
classicism. In Sam Raimi’s crime 
thriller, Hank (Bill Paxton), a 
small-town accountant, is wander- 
ing through the snow with his 
dim-bulb brother, Jacob (Billy 
Bob Thornton), and Jacob’s buddy 
(Brent Briscoe), when they dis- 
cover a crashed plane containing 
$4 million. Their greed acts like 
truth serum, gradually exposing 
the tensions in their relationships. 
A (#462, Dec. 11) —OG 


STEPMOM (122 mins., PG-13) In 
the beginning, it’s a broad catfight 
comedy in which an ex-wife and 
full-time mom (Susan Sarandon) 
bad-mouths the groovy younger 
career woman (Julia Roberts) now 
sharing a bed with her ex (Ed Har- 
ris, who gets out of the ladies’ way 
ASAP). Then it becomes a mawk- 
ish death drama when Mom is di- 
agnosed with cancer, leaving the 
two women to make peace over 
whom the children love more and 
who’s got the better dramatic 
scenes. D (#466, Jan. 8) LS 


THE THIN RED LINE (766 mins., R) A 
war movie made by a very somber 
flower child. Returning to filmmak- 
ing after a 20-year absence, direc- 
tor Terrence Malick has trans- 
formed James Jones’ 1962 novel 
into a Buddhist tone poem about 
the timeless spirit of war: men and 
thei guns, their machines of viola- 
tion, ripping the sacred heart out of 
“nature.” Set during the Battle of 
Guadalcanal, the film is full of po- 
tent and disruptive visions that im- 
print themselves on your retina; it’s 
also full of characters you forget 
the moment they walk off screen. 
There’s a lengthy battle sequence 
in which the mood of fear and doom 
is grippingly sustained. Yet the 
only real drama is the imagistic 
lyricism of Terrence Malick, and 
nothing is allowed to distract from 
it. B= (#466, Jan. 8) —OG 


YOU’VE GOT MAIL (205 mins., PG) 
Tom Hanks and Meg Ryan play e- 
mail sweethearts who don’t realize 
they’re business enemies in Nora 
Ephron’s unsteady but ultimately 
seductive romantic comedy. All 
credit goes to Hanks, endearingly 
convincing as the hard-charging 
owner of a book-superstore chain. 
Ryan, with her perky-pooky man- 
nerisms, is less convincing as the 
owner of an independent children’s 
bookshop. B (#463, Dec. 18) —LS 
> > Morereviews in EW Special 
Edition at << 
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PILLOW TALK Liam Aiken, Julia Roberts, and Jena Malone spar in Stepmom 


REMAINS OF THE DAY 


H, NEW YEAR’S. While some folks kicked off 1999 by grap- 
pling with resolutions to stop smoking or hit the Stair- 
Master with renewed vigor, it seems others vowed to see 
more up-with-people, life-affirming movies. At least that’s the 


message to be gleaned from the continued one-two box office 
punch of Patch Adams and Stepmom, which dropped off just 25 
and 24 percent, respectively, in their second week. And with no 
new major movies over the holiday weekend, the limited-release 
Gwyneth Paltrow romantic comedy Shakespeare in Love man- 
aged to break into the top 10 in its fourth week. The real news, 
however, was bubbling under the top 20—namely, the downbeat 
dysfunctional-family drama Affliction, which is now being 
buzzed about as a late entry into the Oscar race. The film de- 
buted to a whopping $21,326 average at three theaters. 


| roe 2000 
PATCH ADAMS Universal $19.1 2,751 $6,925 2 $65.5 
STEPMOM Columbia $14.6 2,358 $6,184 2 $50.0 
YOU'VE GOT MAIL Warner Bros. $14.2 2776 $5,107 3 $77.9 
THE PRINCE OF EGYPT DreamWorks $11.2 3,202 $3,512 3 $66.4 
A BUG'S LIFE Walt Disney $8.8 2,551 $3,462 7 $136.4 
MIGHTY JOE YOUNG Walt Disney $81 2,544 $3,192 2 $28.1 
THE FACULTY Dimension $7.5 2,365 $3,165 2 $25.9 
ENEMY OF THE STATE Zbuchistone $4.8 1,539 $3,112 7 $96.8 
STAR TREK: INSURRECTION $47 2,516 $1,887 4 $58.6 
Paramount 
SHAKESPEARE IN LOVE Miramax $3.2 299 $10,609 4 $9.4 
JACK FROST Warner Bros $3.2 2135 $1,483 4 $31.2 
THE RUGRATS MOVIE Paramount $2.8 2,002 $1,375 7 $89.2 
THE WATERBOY Tbuchstone $21 1,242 $1,725 9 $150.0 
WAKING NED DEVINE Foe Searchlight $1.6 269 $6,019 7 $7.0 
RUSH HOUR New Line $1.5 1,016 $1,446 16 = $137.5 
DOWN IN THE DELTA Miramax $11 416 $2,598 2 $3.6 
LIFE 1S BEAUTIFUL Miramar $11 225 $4771 a] $11.4 
ELIZABETH Gramercy $1.0 452 $2,295 9 $16.5 
ANTZ DreamWorks $0.5 775 $705 4 $89.2 

$0.5 80 $6,401 $2.5 


A SIMPLE PLAN Paramount 


SOURCE: EXHIBITOR RELATIONS CO. INC. WEEKEND OF JAN. t-3 “WEEKEND GROSS AND GROSS-TO~DATE FIGURES 
IN MILLIONS TINCLUDES SOME MULTISCREEN THEATERS AND PRINTS SHIPPED AS WELL AS INDIVIDUAL SCREENS 
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The Dark Knight returns in an eye-grabbing new animated series, 
Batman Beyond, while Eddie Murphy makes a colorful prime-time 
debut with his inner-city foamation-com The PJs. by Ken Tucker 


SINCE 1995, FILM DIREC- 
tor Joel Schumacher and his 
minions have turned the big- 
screen Batman franchise into 
a site of dour, cluttered camp 
decadence. It may sound silly 
to say about a comic-book cre- 
ation, but Batman needed his 
dignity back, and during this 
same period, he got it from 


46 JANUARY 15, 


writer-producers Paul Dini, 
Bruce Timm, and Alan Bur- 
nett’s daily afternoon TV car- 
toon, Batman: The Animated 
Series, which debuted on Fox 
in ’92 (and whose episodes are 
currently folded into The 
WB’s The New Batman/Su- 
perman Adventures). Hark- 
ing back to the serene, chiar- 


19:9 9 


oscuro style of the cult-fa- 
vorite Superman cartoons 
that the Fleischer brothers 
produced in the ’40s (as well 
as the broody Tim Burton- 
directed Batman flicks), Dini, 
Timm, and Burnett proffered 
the grave, hard-boiled Bat- 
man that hardcore fans 
craved, that jaded kids would 


FOX 
The PJs 
8:30-9 PM 
TUESDAYS 


A BUNCH OF JOKERZ The Caped 
Crusader flies into action against 
Gotham City’s latest baddies 


find hip, and that adults could 
latch onto with nostalgic force. 
Now Dini and company 
have gone one step further, 
audaciously reinventing the 
character by literally taking 


Zo Batman into the future. The 


result is Batman Be- 
yond, the new Kids’ 
WB! animated series 
and a remarkable step 
forward in the Bat- 
man mythos. 

Well into the next 
millennium, Bruce 
Wayne is about 80 years old, a 
gray-haired husk of his for- 
mer self; in order to approxi- 
mate his standard Batman 


THE WB 
Batman 
Beyond 


9:30-10 AM 
SATURDAYS 


| derring-do, he’s designed a 
| bulletproof costume with re- 
| tractable wings that enable 
| him to soar over Gotham City. 


But his bones creak; his re- 
flexes are jittery. He’s living 
in semiretirement, alone (but- 
ler Alfred is dead) and 
grumpy. It takes all of billion- 
aire-businessman Wayne's de- 
clining energy to stave off the 
constant hostile takeover at- 
tempts of his unwanted 
Wayne Industries partner, 
Derek Powers. 

Enter Terry McGinnis, a 
prickly, ambitious teenager 
who persuades Wayne to let 
him become the new Bat- 
man—to don the magic suit 
and fight crime. The hour- 
long premiere of Batman Be- 
yond sets up a satisfyingly 
wary mentor-disciple rela- 
tionship. It’s familiar, but it 
works, because the artwork is 
alternately menacing and 
flashy, and the voice perfor- 
mances (Kevin Conroy is, as 
always, Wayne/Batman; Will 
Friedle—Eric on Boy Meets 
World—is Terry) are convinc- 
ingly earnest and low-key. 
Watching Batman Beyond, 


you can pick out the writers’ 
influences—there’s a bunch of 
young lawless thugs, the Jok- 
erz gang, who'll remind grown- 
ups of the Droogs in A Clock- 
work Orange, for example— 
but that sense of pop-culture 
history only adds to the series’ 
allure. Where Schumacher’s 
cinematic stumbles (such as 
the Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
gered Mr. Freeze) left most 
viewers cold, the new, black- 
winged, red-blooded Batman 
on display Saturday mornings 
will have you pouring a 
steaming mug of coffee and 
shouldering aside any nearby 
children to catch all the fresh 
fun and action. 

More and more, of course, 
animation is intended for 
adults as often as it is for 
kids, and no network under- 


stands this 
better than 
Fox, home of 
The Simpsons 
and King of 
the Hill. Now 
comes The ® 
PJs, a comedy 
about an in- 
ner-city apart- 
ment-house 
superinten- 
dent featuring 
the produc- 
tion power (and lead voice) of 
Eddie Murphy. The figures 
moving on screen are created 
by Will Vinton Studios, which 
gave us the soul-shuffling Cal- 
ifornia Raisins some years 
back. Vinton is touting his 
new style as “foamation”—the 
characters look soft, puffy, and 
three-dimensional. This is ani- 


ln 


The latest news from the TV beat by Joe Flint 


@ MORNING HAS BROKEN If you’ve ever wondered what des- 
peration smells like, take a whiff of ABC’s Good Morning America. 
Faced with plummeting ratings feateont average is 3. 3 million 
total Mewes; as sapped to Today’s 6 mil) and two anchors (K 
Jewman, Lisa I ee) who had about as much chemistry as Magic 
Johnson and Sheila E., the network’s brain trust has again over- 
hauled what has become the Hindenburg of morning news shows. 
The latest quick fix, beginning Jan. 18: the temporary team of for- 
mer GMAhost Charles on (bumped for Newman last year) and 
news diva Diane Sawyer. New- 
man will join Nightline as a 
reporter, while McRee will 
become a West Coast corre- 
spondent for ABC News. Also 
gone is GMA exec producer 
elley Lewis, in favor of Shel- 
y Ross, a 20/20 senior pro- 
ducer, and former PrimeTime 
Live exec producer Phyllis 
VicGrady was named ABC News 
executive-in-charge of GMA. 
ABC News president David 


SAWYER 


SUPER MAN Murphy’s Stubbs 


mation at the 
» other end of 
the scale from 
Batman Be- 
yond, which 
is not to say 
it’s either bet- 
ter or less ef- 
fective—just 
different, and 
certainly dis- 
tinctive. Once 
you get a load 
of Murphy’s 
grouchy-but-lovable super 
Thurgood Stubbs, with his 
straight-up bristly hair and 
sofa-cushion cheeks, you'll 
never mistake him for any 
other cartoon character. 

The show itself is rather 
more conventional: a sitcom 
straight out of the Honey- 
mooner's tradition of working- 


class comedy, with Thurgood 
a kind of black Ralph Kram- 
den. The Jan. 10 premiere is 
fresh looking but tired sound- 
ing; it includes a predictable 
plot about Thurgood teaching 
some neighborhood kids that 
they shouldn’t play hooky, and 
a Titanic joke that’s been 
made 30 times too many. 
Thurgood’s exasperated ex- 
clamations are kind of funny 
(“Holy Moesha!” “Halle Berry 
full of grace!”), and I laughed 
seeing him dance to James 
Brown’s “Super Bad,” but 
then, loudly played James 
Brown music always puts a 
smile on my face. Eddie Mur- 
phy is going to have to work 
at least as hard as the Godfa- 
ther of Soul does to earn my 
grins in the future. Batman 
Beyond: A- The PJs: B 


tin—who obviously wasn’t kidding when he told EW last July 


that if GMA didn’t improve he’d take a “hard look” at his anchors— 
said the changes demonstrate “how important we feel the fran- 
chise of Good Morning America is to ABC News.” (In other words, 
morning newsmags are profitable; reportedly, GMA earned ABC 
$77 million the first six months of 98. Today’s reported $117 mil- 
lion for NBC proves a lot more could be made.) GMA, Westin says, 
needs to become a news program that is “warm, smart, and prac- 
tical.” Sawyer, who coanchored The CBS Morning News from 1981 
to 1984 (giving that show its best numbers ever) and will continue 
anchoring 20/20 on Sundays and Wednesdays, joked in a press 
conference that she’d been “getting too much sleep anyway.” 

Considering Sawyer already pulls down $7 million annually, a 
little less sleep is a small price to pay. Look at it this way: Her stock 
at ABC only goes up for taking this job. If ratings improve, she’s a 
hero. If they don’t, she gets points for a noble effort, and the argu- 
ment will be made that GMAwas already too damaged to fix. “Diane’s 
being a good soldier,” insists one source close to the show. 

But even if the numbers do 
start to jump, what happens 
when Sawyer and Gibson leave? 
People close to Sawyer say she 
only wants to do GMA for a few 
months, but Westin will likely 
push her to stay longer. Then 
again, at 55 and 53, respectively, 
Gibson and Sawyer don’t exactly 
represent the youth movement 
ABC ballyhooed when they fired 
Gibson. Mr. Westin, don’t put 


the aspirin away quite yet. @ 
GIBSON 
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AThug’s Life 


HBO hits a high note with The Sopranos, a killer 
drama that turns Mafia clichés on their ears 


THE FIRST WONDERFUL | real family—his grasping, lac- 


surprise of the 1999 TV sea- 
son is here, and it’s The So- 
pranos (Sundays, 9-10 p.m.), 
HBO's new 13-week peek into 
the life of a New Jersey Mob 
family led by “waste man- 
agement consultant” Tony 
Soprano (A Civil Action’s 
James Gandolfini). It is the 
clever notion of series creator 


David Chase, who gave us the | 


couldn’t-be-more-different 
1991-93 civil rights drama J’ll 
Fly Away, to make Soprano’s 


quered-blond wife, Carmela 
(Oz’s Edie Falco); his two 
wiseacre kids; and his tough 
but senile mother, played 
with Italian imperiousness 
by Nancy Marchand, who 
usually specializes in WASP 
imperiousness. 

A tough guy with the soul 
of a neurotic, Tony has been 
having anxiety attacks, and 
Chase structures the series 
around Tony’s therapy ses- 
sions with Dr. Jennifer Melfi, 


played, in a sweet 
irony, by Good- 
Fellas’ Lorraine 
Bracco. It’s a bril- 
liant conceit: Tony 
speaks of his inse- | 
curities and con- 
flicted emotions; 
then we see him & 
go out into the 
world to crack 
heads, consort 
with strippers, 
and rev his motor to run over 
idiots who owe him money. 
The series is full of surpris- 
es, from its casting (Steven 
Jan Zandt of Bruce Spring- 
steen’s E Street Band—you 
know, handkerchief-headed 
Little Steven!—makes a fine 
gangster) to its music (Elvis 


ows” and the Young Rascals’ 
“You Better Run” explode the 
soundtrack) to its constantly 
unexpected shifts of dramatic 
tone. And as Tony, Gandolfini 
gives a magnificently shrewd, 
wary performance. If, like me, 
you thought you never wanted 
to watch another Mob story, be 


Mob family as unruly as his | a straitlaced psychiatrist 


NE WOULD EXPECT Edie Falco 

to be frazzled when she shows 

up for lunch at a Manhattan 

café. The actress has a lot on 

her plate. She costars in two 

HBO series, the Mafia sagaThe 
Sopranos and the prison drama Oz. She 
just shot a part opposite Harrison Ford in 
Random Hearts. She’s about to make 
her Broadway debut alongside 
Christian Slater in Side Man.Oh,and | 
did we mention she’s moving today? 
And that she has bronchitis? 

Yet Falco couldn’t be calmer. She’s | 
thrilled with her vastly divergent | 
HBO roles: Carmela Soprano’s a 
suburban mom married to a Mob 
don; 0z’s Diane Wittlesey is a single 
mom working as a corrections offi- 
cer. “I’m shooting in either a prison 
or a New Jersey mansion, so it’s 
very different,” Falco says. “On Oz, 
there’s so many guys that there’s a 
whole testosterone thing going on. 
| love a lot of these guys dearly, but 
they’re not all that tough.” 


1999 


MARRIED TO THE MOB Falco’s wedded 


t STAR O 


Costello’s “Complicated Shad- | 


, a ‘ 
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sure to check this out. A —KT 


Being surrounded by guys is nothing new 
to Falco—her résumé is studded with such 
macho fare as Law & Order and Cop Land. 
“It’s where I’m most comfortable,” says the 
Long Island native. “Il grew up as a tomboy. | 
was always barefoot, running races with the 
guys on the block, climbing trees, and beat- 
ing kids up.” That is, when she wasn’t watch- 


i 


to her role as a don’s wife 


ing her mom act in local productions. 
Falco studied theater at SUNY Pur- 
chase, where she met aspiring auteurs 
Hal Hartley (Trust) and Nick Gomez, 
who used her in their no-budget films. 
Tom Fontana first saw Falco in Go- 
mez’s Laws of Gravity and cast her in 
Homicide: Life on the Street and Oz. 
“She’s an actress who’s unadorned by 
any embroidery,” he raves. “She does 
everything with such simplicity and 
honesty, it’s breathtaking.” He doesn’t 
mind her Sopranos moonlighting, 
either: “She should be on every 
HBO show. Put her on Arli$$!” 
Falco probably wouldn’t com- 
plain about adding even that 
lame series to her packed sched- 
ule. “Growing up, all | thought 
was if | can just act, I’d ask for 
nothing more,” she says. “And 
I’ve got so much more—I havea 
home and a dog [Marley, a yel- 
low lab/white shepherd] and a 
boyfriend [John Devlin, an assis- 
tant director/actor]. This is a lit- 
tle too personal, but in the mid- 
die of the night, | was crying 
because I’m so happy.” Don’t tell 
the cons on Oz. —Bruce Fretts 


From: Dunn, John 
Time: 3:15 pm 
Subject: Where do babies come from? 


To: John Jr. 
Dear Son, 


| know that you have reached a difficult age and 
naturally have certain "questions" that you'd like 
to ask me. 


Unfortunately, | am very busy this week, due to the 
Worldwide Conference. Much as I'd like to sit down 
and discuss this with you, my advice is to contact 
www.birdsandbees.com 


Got to run, 
Love, Dad :) 


CHANGE TS BAD 


UNCHANGED HERSHEY'S} SINCE 1899 


REMOTEPATROL 


Keeping awatchonTV by Bruce Fretts 


A pair of mid-season sitcoms Jerry-build 
variations on Seinfeld’s patented formula 


T’S NO SECRET THAT 
everybody in Hollywood 
is desperately seeking 
the next Seinfeld. Since 
Jerry and the gang flew 
NBC's coop, the Peacock 
has fallen from its No. 1 perch. 
With broadcast-net viewer- 
ship levels hitting record lows 
on a seemingly weekly basis, 
it’s possible the end of Seinfeld 
could someday be seen as the 
death knell for the Big Six. 

A pair of mid-season sit- 
coms hope to keep the spirit 


of Seinfeld alive: The WB’s 


Zoe, Duncan, Jack & Jane | 


(Sundays, 9-9:30 p.m.) fol- 
lows a quartet of Manhattan 
teens designed to remind you 
of Jerry, George, Elaine, and 
Kramer, while ABC’s It’s Like, 


You Know... (not yet sched- | 


uled) aptly transplants the 
Nothing concept to L.A. 
ZDJ&J, formerly known as 
Zoe Bean, has been retitled in 
an attempt to emphasize its 


ensemble: Zoe (Selma Blair), 


the wry, Jerry-like lead; Dun- 


| ean (David Moscow), the high- 
| strung, George-ian stooge; 
Jane (Azura Skye), the Kramer- 
esque oddball with the kooky 


| (Michael Rosenbaum), whose 
connection to Elaine isn’t yet 
clear. Hey, three out of four 
ain’t bad. Or, in this case, it is. 


feld’s most superficial ele- 
ments. The gang hangs at a 
coffeehouse (a funkier Monk's), 


obsesses over physical defects 
(everyone’s aghast when Zoe’s 


mom dates a guy with one eye- 
brow), and unscrupulously pur- 
sues romance (Zoe “befriends” 
a surly disabled classmate to 
get closer to her hunky broth- 
er). Despite the self-conscious 


references, the call-waiting 
shtick—Zoe ultimately has 
more in common with teeny- 


Sein stealing—the Al Roker | 


haircut; and her twin, Jack | 


Zoe et al. cribs only Sein- | 


— 
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bopper-coms like ABC’s Boy 
Meets World, which also hap- 
pens to be exec-produced by 
Zoe’s Michael Jacobs. 

It’s Like, You Know..., on 
the other hand, comes from an 
actual Seinfeld alum, Peter 
Mehlman (one of the scribes 
behind “The Yada Yada”), 
which explains why its minu- 
tiae-driven, wordplay-rich 
scripts wring genuine laughs. 
Its characters also bear re- 
semblances to Jerry & Co.: 
Arthur (The Last Days of 
Disco’s Chris Eigeman) is a 
single-thin-and-neat New 
Yorker who comes to L.A. to 
stay with his college bud Rob- 
bie (Friends’ Steven Eck- 
holdt), whose Kramerish get- 
rich-quick schemes have paid 
off (cable-casting Yom Kippur 
services—or “pay per Jew,” 


| as he puts it). Shrug (Evan 


Handler) is their bald, indo- 
lent chum, although unlike 
George, he comes from money 
(Arthur dubs him a “Trust- 
afarian”). Platonic pal Lauren 
(My So-Called Life’s A.J. 


Bloke. 


Wizard. 
Composer. 
Destroyer. 


Go behind the music: 


Music First 


AMPBELL 
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Langer) shares Elaine’s ca- | 


reer confusion—she’s a mas- 
seuse/process server. 

Yet by setting the show in 
L.A., Mehlman gives /t’s Like, 
You Know... a fresh playing 
field. Rather than in a coffee 
shop, pointless conversations 
(“Don’t you think the letter Q 
should come a lot farther 
down in the alphabet?”) are 
conducted in traffic. TV cov- 
erage of high-speed chases 
brings life to a standstill. 
Semi-celebrities litter the 
L.A. landscape (Shrug’s next- 
door neighbor is Dirty Danc- 
ing’s Jennifer Grey, gamely 
goofing on herself). New Age 
quacks abound (patients seek- 
ing to erase bad memories 
consult an “amnesiologist”). 

If It’s Like, You Know... 
fails to win a Seinfeld-size au- 
dience, it could be because the 
jokes are too local. Will non- 
Angelenos get gags about the 
freeways and the Valley? 
Then again, NBC execs al- 
most didn’t put Seinfeld on 
the air—they thought it was 
“too New York.” 


> > Talk about your favorite TV 
shows at 


SOUND BITES — 


WINNER OF THE WEEK 


The Playboy 
Channel 


| The Bunny’s TV outpost got 


the go-ahead from a fed- 


eral court to keep the 
oohs, ahhs, and moans 


hopping 24 hours a day as 
long as all the racy 
programming is scram- 
bled for nonsubscribers. 


LOSER OF THE WEEK 


‘Monday Night 
Football’ 


ABC’s pigskin franchise 


posted its lowest seasonal 
ratings ever, thanks to 
lots of blowouts and a 
new earlier start time, 
which cut into West 

Coast viewership. 


BC RANG IN the New Year 

with a hard dose of real- 

ity as its rerun-heavy 
schedule accelerated its slide 
in viewership. Last week the net 
garnered its lowest weeklong 
household ratings in Big Three 
history as the Peacock watched 
its Thursday lineup—which fell 
on Christmas Eve—score its 
poorest Must See numbers ever. 


Its New Year’s Eve schedule fared nearly as badly, with only 
a rerun of Friends (29th) cracking the top 30. The rest of the 
crew—Frasier (57th), ER (57th), Jesse (61st), and Veronica’s 
Closet (77th)—finished the week barely edging out such 
basement dwellers as ABC’s Vengeance Unlimited (80th) and 
Fox’s Fox Files (82nd). NBC can claim one small victory, 
though: While CBS has usurped it as champ among total 
viewers, the Peacock still has a lock on adults 18 to 49. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


THE RATINGS 


UNHAPPY HOLIDAYS 


BOTCHED OPERATION ER failed 
to resuscitate NBC’s Thursday 
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we all have 


something 


A CD COMPILATION 
FEATURING SONGS BY 


Mitch Ryder Days of the New t = 
Marshall Crenshaw _ Billy Mann re) Si ve 
WeatherVane jill Jack 
Robb-Roy Mr. Radio 
Mary Cutrufello Michelle McCord 
The Forbes Brothers Brad Ross Fairman 


wit Earl Klugh eyin Saunderson 


Pawnshop reaturinc 
Michael McDermott Charm Farm 
Stewart Francke 


Karen Newman 


In June 1998, Detroit singer-songwriter Stewart Francke 
was diagnosed with leukemia. Fortunately, bone marrow 
transplants can provide life-long cures for many patients 
dealing with leukemia, myeloma, lymphoma and even 
breast cancer. However, if a patient doesn’t have a sibling 
match, it can be a long, emotional and expensive process 
to find a bone marrow donor. 


The Stewart Francke Leukemia Foundation is dedicated 
to raising money to help others with the bone marrow 
donor search process and to increase the number of 
potential donors in the National Marrow Donor 
Program® registry. 


Please contact the National Marrow Donor Program® at 
1-800-MARROW-2 to find out how to register as a 
potential bone marrow donor. It is a simple, painless way 
to increase someone's chance of finding a match and 
saving a life. 


This CD is available at record stores and through the 
Stewart Francke Leukemia Foundation. Just send $15 to 
P.O. Box 715, Bloomfield Hills, Ml 48303. Visit our website 
at www.sflf.com. 


All proceeds from the sale of Two Guitars, Bass, and 
Drums... Songs for Survival benefit the SFLF. 


WHATteWATCH 


A day-to-day guide to notable programs. Times are Eastern standard and are subject to change. by Mike Flaherty 


January 11 


Costello and Burt 9-9:30PmM 
Bacharach take to the EVERYBODY LOVES 
stage in Dick Clark’s RAYMOND (CBS, TV-PG) 


annual backslapping Ray learns that Frank 
gala. (Live) let him win a childhood 
SS game of Ping Pong, and 


SEASON PREMIERE | 


promptly challenges a 
8-8:30Pm him to a rematch. 
THE SIFL AND OLLY 
SHOW (MTV, TV-14) 9-10PM 


MTV’s most incisive in- ALLY MCBEAL (Fox, TV- 
terviewers just happen 14-DS) When Ally’s ter- 

to be a pair of sock minally ill former grade- Look Who’s on The 
puppets—and now school teacher opts for Couch This Week 
they’re in prime time. relief via a deliberately Jj RROHRCT TE CHANOE) 
induced coma, the liti- 
gious pixie is only too 


9-TipM nappy roimeptesent her: POLITIGALLY INCORRECT Monday Model Cindy 


HIT AND RUN (Lifetime, TV-PG-DL) Indepen- M ie Teeaday Jay Ts Wednesday Al 
largolis Jay as 

dence Day’s Margaret Colin (above) stars as an [__SEASON PREMIERE | |, eae OLS: PRO 2 SY LMLOLORS ay 
Franken, Joseph Gordon-Levitt Thursday 


otherwise upstanding mom who, in a rain- 11-11:30pm 
drenched instant, accidentally runs over a THE DAILY SHOW Dennis Miller Friday Mackenzie Phillips 
schoolgirl and then decides to keep quiet about (Comedy Central, TV- 
it (apparently because she’s afraid of being villi- PG) Jon Stewart finally ROSIE O’DONNELL Monday Gillian Anderson, 
fied by her hoity-toity community). Colin does an PReVG oii iite) mail) 

admirable job of displaying her character’s de- pseudo newscast, leav- 
scent into desperation. Too bad Hit is ultimately ing Craig Kilborn to fes- Carson Tuesday Tracey Ullman, Jennifer As- 
little more than a tired will-she-or-won’t-she- ter in CBS’ late-night pen (Party of Five), Andrew Shue Wednesday 
get-caught suspenser. B- mules §wasteland. Woo-hoo! Brenda Blethyn, musical guests the Goo Goo 


8-11pm 
AMERICAN MUSIC 
AWARDS (ABC) Brandy, 
the Goo Goo Dolls, 
Blondie, and Elvis 


SEAN. PENN 


Chazz Palminteri, musical guest Lisa Nicole 


Dolls Thursday Melanie Griffith, musical 
TUESDAY January 12 guest Alanis Morissette Friday Val Kilmer, 
Patricia Arquette 


9-10:30* double date, while Nat- 
FRONTLINE (PBS) alie produces the show JAY LENO Monday Susan Sarandon, comedian 
SR ores Carey een Ucn IeS Eddie Izzard Tuesday Melanie Griffith, Thomas 
bonehead move by the medic tension ensues. Cibs ina] “ta Sieur Rav Wedbned 
feds, as mandatory sen- mbson, Musical guests © uga ay We was ay 
tencing is shown to 10-11pm Jamie Lee Curtis, musical guest Whitney 
snare drug lords’ gup- NYPD BLUE (ABC, TV- Houston Thursday Tom Hanks, Melina 
pies instead of netting 14-L) The FBI takes an Kanakaredes (Providence) 
the big fish. interest in Andy and 
*CHECK LOCAL LISTINGS Danny’s murder case; z recy 
Diane seeks counseling. DAVID LETTERMAN Monday Sean Penn, Gillian 
9-11pm Anderson, musical guests the Black Crowes 
FAMILY OF COPS III Tuesday Woody Harrelson, Al Franken, musi- 
(CBS, TV-PG-LV) The 8-9Pm cal guest B.B. King Wednesday Conan 
Charles Bronson saga BRAVO PROFILES: SALVADOR DALI (Bravo, TV- O’Brien, musical guest Alanis Morissette 
continues as his Paul PG) Like many Profiles, this one’s a British import. Thursd 4 Bill Bald a am : gia aes 
Fein walks a rocky road Unlike most of them, it’s a bit of a letdown. Bio- ursday ; op nati . Mi in, sportscaster Scott 
to his appointment as graphical gems abound (among them that, after Ferrall Friday Patricia Arquette 
police commissioner. Dali’s work on Hitchcock’s Spel/bound, he planned 
but didn’t follow through on collaborations with CONAN O’BRIEN Monday Isabella Rossellini, mu- 
9:30-10Pm Disney and the Marx Brothers—the mind reels . . ; ~ . 
sical guests Cake (R) Tuesday Alan Cummin 
SPORTS NIGHT (ABC, with the pop-cult possibilities), but a deeper anal- Fe m Wed : Oe } a Caine Thursd 8 
TV-PG-L) Casey and ysis of the surrealist’s paintings could’ve made (Cabaret) Wednesday Michael Caine Thursday 


Dana go ona disastrous this a must-see documentary. B (Part 1 of.2) Mira Sorvino, Greg Germann, musical guests 
the Goo Goo Dolls Friday James Van Der Beek 
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GREAT PERFORMANCES 
(PBS, TV-PG) Withering sar- 
casm, salty bons mots, and 
suave dramatic genius...who 
else could PBS be feting but 
the prodigious Noél Coward? 


"CHECK LOCAL LISTINGS 


THE DREW CAREY SHOW 
(ABC) Resolving a cliff-hanger 
of sorts, Winfred-Louder re- 
turns the missing half of 
Drew’s house it had ear- 
marked for a new mall (liter- 
ally). Good thing, too, since 
Drew’s new girlfriend (guest 
Shirley Jones) is moving in. 


LATELINE (NBC, TV-PG) Two 
men who know a bit about 
jurisprudence as entertain- 
ment (Clinton attorney 

Bob Bennett and O.J. DNA 
expert Barry Scheck) guest- 
star when Freundlich is 
jailed for not revealing a 
sensitive source. 


FRIENDS (NBC, TV-PG) Hello, 
the holidays are over—what 
the dilly with this rerun? At 

least it’s a good one, as Joey 


9-10PmM 


January 13 


SEASON PREMIERE 


TRACEY TAKES ON... 
DATING (HBO, TV-14) Uliman’s 
fourth opener features her 
trademark chameleonic im- 

| personations, but hey, it’s 
also got a funny cameo from 

| Corbin Bernsen (is there any 
other kind?). 


LAW & ORDER (NBC, TV-PG) 
NBC wouldn’t concoct an L&O 
plot that revisits the ’60s 
(Briscoe and Curtis find the 
30-year-old corpse of a stu- 
dent activist) just to comple- 
ment its nonstop plugging of 
February’s sweeps miniseries, 
The ’60s, would it? Naaah... 


| CHICAGO HOPE (CBS, TV-14) 
Shutt is bummed when he los- 
es his first psychiatric pa- 
tient. Speaking of head cases, 
Kronk confronts a sticky situ- 
ation developing between him 
and Emily’s teen babysitter. 


January 14 


looks for a career boost at 

a PBS telethon, Phoebe re- 
calls a traumatic experience 
caused by the Sesame Street 
network, and Ross mulls 
over moving to London to 

be with Emily. (R) 


THE DARWIN CONSPIRACY 
(UPN, TV-PG-V) In the TV 
movie, two scientists (Jason 
Brooks and Stacy Haiduk) 
battle evil G-men over the 
genetic possibilities of a 
newly unearthed Ice Man. 


CUPID (ABC, TV-14-DLV) Why this far-fiung but fairly tame 
episode deserved an eye chart for a parental rating is be- 
yond us. In it, a man believing himself to be Don Quixote taps 
Trevor as his dutiful manservant, Sancho Panza, and sets 


out to find his Dulcinea in present-day Chicago. Turns out 
he’s really a deluded drunk driver who plowed down his own 
wife. As always, though, it’s Claire and Trevor’s (Paula Mar- 
shall and Jeremy Piven, above) snappy, scrappy rapport— 
these two are turning into a regular Mulder and Scully of all 
things amorous—that keeps things humming along. B 


. 


SERIES DEBUT 


60 MINUTES II (CBS) Bob Simon (above far right, with Vicki 
Mabrey, Charlie Rose, and Dan Rather) may just be the lucki- 
est man in TV news. When he signed on to this most tensely 
awaited of spin-offs, he learned that he’d be keeping his gig 
on the venerable original as well. Not surprisingly, he alleges 
that he hasn’t the time to be nervous about Son of 60’s per- 
formance. “The secret to 60 Minutes is that it’s both the 
most complicated and simplest thing in the world: to tell 
good stories and tell them well,” he says. In fact, the veteran 
journalist sounds almost cocky about the show’s prospects: 
“| have no fear at all that the thing is going to be crapola,” he 
says. “It won’t be. It can’t be.” 


48 HOURS (CBS) With Ameri- 
ca’s binge-drinking teens on 
hiatus between the holiday 
season and spring break, 48 
tries to set them straight. 


JESSE (NBC, TV-PG) Chris- 
tina Applegate gets some 
help from ex-Married...With 
Children colleague David 
Faustino when he guest- 
stars as a car salesman who 
may be out to fleece dear 
Diego. (What, Ed O’Neill 
wasn’t available?) 


AN INTIMATE EVENING 

WITH ANNE MURRAY (TNN, 
| TV-G) C’mon, you know you 
want it...and this special offers 
the songstress in all her anes- 
| thetic glory. Fellow Canadians 
Bryan Adams and Celine Dion 
kick in a couple of duets. 


| 
FOX FILES (Fox) Turns out | 
people have been abscond- | 
ing police vehicles and com- 
mitting crimes behind the 
wheel! If that sounds scary, 
listen to this: Roller Derby is 


back! (See our related box 
on Jan. 15.) 


FRASIER (NBC, TV-PG) Teri 
Hatcher gets to be a steam- 
ing hottie and a neurotic 
mess, guest-starring asa 
budding beau of Frasier’s 
who’s in it strictly for the 
psychiatric advice. (R) 


ER (NBC, TV-PG) In her bid to 


head up the ER, Weaver woos 


Greene; Hathaway and Evans 
are at odds dealing witha 
riled-up gang banger. (R) 


BAD BOYS (TBS, TV-14-LV) 
Sean Penn delivers a blistering 
turn as a juvenile delinquent 
in the 1983 prison drama. 


January 17 


TO 


DIARY OF A TERRORIST: 
MIKDAD (HBO, TV-14) 
Suicide bombers say the 
darnedest things: The story 


yt 
pity, 


he 


aw fae 


HECK ON WHEELS 


8-10PmMm 


of an upstanding Lebanese 
citizen turned Hezbollah 
trigger man (and blind mul- 
tiple amputee) is chockful 
of Mideast intrigue. 


BUFFETT & GATES ON 
SUCCESS (PBS) Warren 
and Bill, America’s two 
wealthiest men, take to 
the University of Washing- 
ton stage to discuss Ty- 
coonery for Dummies. 


“CHECK LOCAL LISTINGS 


ROLLERJAM (TNN, TV-PG-DV) The supposed hipness of trad- 
ing in-line skates for four-wheelers and jam for derby can’t 
overcome TNN’s blatant wrestling-ization of the quasi- 


sport (complete with excitable announcers hyping grudges 
between teams and players). The false bravado and chore- 
ographed fights only serve to remind us that there’s 
enough hair pulling and furniture throwing in the “sports 


entertainment” world to go around. B 


WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS 
(ABC) The alphabet net 
gives the Winter X Games a 
one-hour boost before 
handing the festivities over 
to ESPNs 1 and 2 for their 
six-day duration. 


BOOGIE NIGHTS (HBO, R) 
Some of us who saw Paul 
Thomas Anderson’s 1997 
porn epic are simply too 
knackered for another go- 
round. As for you initiates: 
Don’t worry, he’ll be gentle. 


THE PRETENDER (NBC, 
TV-PG) Jarod bluffs his way 
to helping an ex-ClA analyst 
get her children back from 
a kidnapper. 


PROFILER (NBC, TV-14) Sam 
and the gang head to Tinsel- 
town to investigate a series 
of strangulation victims 
whose corpses are being left 
at Hollywood landmarks. 


—Kristen Baldwin 


\ 


‘OLD NEWS 1S GOOD NEWS 


8-9pm 

EARLY EDITION (CBS, Tv- 
PG) The future-oriented 
series looks to the past for 
inspiration, and finds it. 
The charming, surprise- 
packed plot guest-stars 
Joseph Campanella (above 
right) as a crusty, long-re- 
tired Treasury agent who’s 
still got it in for a just-re- 
leased Al Capone associate 
played by Ernest Borgnine 
(left). Things heat up when 
Gary (Kyle Chandler, cen- 
ter) discovers that the 
vendetta’s mutual, and the 
two old pros take center 
stage, delightfully. A- 


UNFIT FOR A KING 


THE SIMPSONS (Fox, TV- 
PG) A reign of tomfoolery 
among Springfield’s youth 
causes Wiggum to impose a 
“punk” curfew. Cyndi Lau- 
per guest-stars in a bid to 
help those young ’uns who 
just wanna have fun. 


TIME AT THE TOP (Show- 
time, TV-G) That title must 
have tragic resonance for 
former thirtysomething 
star Timothy Busfield. He 
plays a dad who finds his re- 
lationship with his daughter 
much improved after she 
takes to time traveling. 


THAT °70S SHOW (Fox, TV- 
PG-DLS) Jackie bars dun- 
derheaded Kelso from a ski 
weekend at her family’s 
idyllic cabin when she 
learns that he kissed an- 
other chick. 


UNMENTIONABLES: A 
BRIEF HISTORY (A&E, TV- 
PG) You see, by “brief” his- 
tory, A&E means to indicate 
a succinct overview of un- 


derwear through the ages 
as well as make a pun on 
the name of an intimate 
garment! Do these guys 
slay us, or what? 


ENTERTAINMENT 


7-9Ppm 

THE WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF DISNEY (ABC, TV-PG- 
LV) On the eve of Martin 
Luther King Jr. Day, Selma, 
Lord, Selma dramatizes 
(oh, does it ever) the vot- 
ing-rights struggle in ’60s 
Alabama as seen through 
the eyes of two little girls. 
(King’s daughter Yolanda 
plays a local schoolteacher.) 
As painfully cliché as it’s 
become to liken substan- 
dard prime-time product 
to an Afterschool Special, 
this leaden TV flick forces 
our hand. Pandering, ma- 
nipulative, and heavy- 
handed, it begs the ques- 
tion: If it looks like a duck, 
walks like a duck, and 
quacks like a duck...well, 
you know the rest. C- 


THE X-FILES (Fox, TV-PG) 
Good news: Skinner’s back! 
Bad news: He’s terminally 
ill. Nothing new: Mulder and 
Scully think the govern- 
ment’s behind it. 


THE PRACTICE (ABC) Doc- 
tor-assisted suicide finally 
gets its day in court, 
complete with an anti- 
Kevorkian tirade by 

Helen Gamble. 


WrE*E KL ¥ 
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lives exclusively by night, 
never straying far from the 
safety of his shuttered house. 
But no biggie: Snow has made 
peace with his condition (af- 
ter all, he is a laid-back, 
philosophical, poetry-reading 
surfer dude, and he is able to 
surf by moonlight). His real 
dilemma is how to deal with 
the bizarro effects of a “de- 
signer strain of retrovirus’— 
created by his own mother, no 
less—that’s slip-slided its way 
out of a top secret military 
lab. As the virus progressive- 
ly infects the nearby popu- 
lace, turning them (at best) 
into feral psychopaths 
and (at worst) into mu- 
tants straight out of 
those gloriously cheesy 
’*50s monster movies, 
the authorities trans- 

BY form a picture-posteard 
UTE Southern California 


$26.95 


community into a 
BANTAM 5 


: mini—police state. Like 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer’s 
Sunnydale, Moonlight Bay ex- 
ists in virtual isolation from 
the outside world; implausi- 
ble, yes, but hey, it makes for 
a darn good series premise. 
What kicks off this install- 


ment of Snow’s continuing ad- 


' ? a® ~ _— 


ventures is the abduction of 


& el | seven young children from 
their homes. Are we dealing 

with a serial killer or just 

more beneath-the-radar mili- 


tary shenanigans? Well, both, 
as it turns out, but the mys- 
tery is by far the slightest, 


In his wackiest thriller yet, Dean Koontz brings back surfer-dude hero | 


Chris Snow, who literally lives by night. Teenagers willeatitup,butthe | and pimsiest. of Koontz’s con- 


author’s longtime fans may miss his darker side. by Tom De Haven cerns. It’s merely an excuse 
for Chris Snow and his stal- 

DEPENDING ON HOW YOU | corrupt police force, and a | even much bloodshed. wart gang of pals (a girlfriend, 
read it, Seize the Night is ei- | bunch of supersmart ani- 
ther an utterly zany thriller | mals. But while the end of 


The sequel to last year’s | three guy buddies, plus a dog 
Fear Nothing, Seize the Night | anda cat with human-level in- 


or the first really cool young- | the world as we know it is | reintroduces us to Chris | telligence) to mount a rescue 
adult adventure novel of | constantly being predicted, | Snow, a 28-year-old poetry- | mission that leads them (bum- 
1999. As usual, Dean Koontz | the goings-on here feel about | reading surfer dude with a | bum-bum-BUM) into spooky 


has cooked up another malig- | as creepy as a Scooby-Doo | genetic disorder that makes | Fort Wyvern, an abandoned 


nant government conspiracy | cartoon. Call this one Koontz | him intolerant of any but the | Army base rife with mutant 
and for good measure thrown | lite, or Koontz Jr., or Koontz | dimmest light. Since exposure | monkeys (“hateful, vicious, 


in some botched science, a | without tears, sadism, or | to sunshine can be fatal, he | psychotic little geeks”), killer 
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ILLUSTRATION 


inPaperback 


Walk This Way Aerosmith 
with Stephen Davis (Spike, 
$7.99, first published in 1997) 
Page-turning chronicle 

of the grizzled rock 
survivors, from their ’70s 
heyday through their 
sobriety-fueled comeback. 


Tracey Takes On tracey 
Ullman (Hyperion, $14.95, 
7998) \mpish impersonator 
Ullman “takes on” 
everything from childhood 
to sex in this visually 
stimulating companion to 
her HBO series. 


The Street Lawyer John 
Grisham (/sland Books, 
$7.99, 1998) Frenetically 
paced, entertaining tale of 
a big-time lawyer who has 
a change of heart after a 
hostage-taking standoff. 


Slaves in the Family 
Edward Ball (Ballantine, 
$15.95, 1998) Last year’s 
National Book Award 
winner for nonfiction 
meticulously examines the 
slave-owning past of the 
author’s ancestors. 


bugs, mad scientists, and 
gonzo machinery. SEE our 
desperate hero trapped in a 
kitchen closet by angry simi- 
ans! THRILL to a life-and- 
death chase through a pitch- 
black underground labyrinth! 
SHUDDER as an out-of-con- 
trol “temporal relocator” 
flings Chris Snow backward, 
forward, and sideways in 
time! It’s that holy-cow kind 


BY JOHN CUNEO 


of a novel—park your brains, 
don’t ask why, tighten your 
seat belt. 

Although the writing, like 
the story, is deliberately 
breathless, professionally rat- 
a-tat-tat, occasional howlers 
do slip in, but they’re forgiv- 
able; they even add to the nov- 
el’s boyish charm. (Here’s my 
favorite: “This was the crea- 
ture that Bobby had called Big 
Head because its head was un- 
deniably big.” Duh.) It’s only 
when Koontz slows things 
down and tries to inject a little 
characterization that his novel 
veers off track. Chris Snow 
and friends might be cracker- 
jack adventurers, but their 
high-five, have-another-brew- 
skie jock dialogue is excruciat- 
ingly corny, and the New Age 
blather filling in the breathers 
between surfer lingo could 
easily be recycled into fortune 
cookies: “We like to think we 
operate the loom that weaves 
the future, but the only foot 
on that treadle is the foot of 
fate.” Yes, and the longest 


| journey begins with a single 


step. Check, please, waiter. 
Needless to say, Seize the 
Night doesn’t end; it just 
stops—to be continued. How 
many more Chris Snow nov- 
els Dean Koontz plans to 
write is anybody’s guess; 
there are certainly enough 
loose ends here, not to men- 
tion monkeys, to fill a barrel. 
But as much as I enjoyed the 
cockamamy doings in Moon- 
light Bay (maybe the winter 
doldrums have softened my 
critical faculties, or maybe 
I’m way too in touch with 
my inner child), I still miss 
the edgier, nastier Koontz, 
the guy who wrote Watcher's, 
Intensity, and Dark Rivers of 
the Heart. That Koontz could 
stop your heart; this one just 
makes it beat a little faster. 
For readers age 12-15: A 
Everybody else: B 


BETWEEN 


NEO 


The inside scoop on the book world 


SOLID GOLDMAN Though the movie based on William Gold- 
man’s abridgment of S. Morgenstern’s The Princess Bride was 
released more than 10 years ago, Goldman’s book is more pop- 
ular than ever. Ballantine issued a 25th-anniversary hardcover 
edition of the fairy tale last November (along with Goldman’s 
never-seen first chapter of Bride’s sequel, Buttercup’s Baby) 
and currently has 30,000 copies in print—outselling the 1973 
version. “I was shocked, absolutely shocked,” says Goldman. 
“l’m not a fan of my own writing.... | have no idea why this took 
off the way it did, and it’s very surprising and very terrific.” 


MWAR IS SWELL History is hot again: With Saving Private Ryan 
and The Thin Red Line Oscar front-runners—and with Scott Rudin 
having paid $2 million for The Emperor’s General, former Navy 
secretary James Webb’s upcoming novel about World War Il— 
Henry Holt has joined the fray. The house paid a rumored high- 
six-figure advance for The Liberation Trilogy, a three-volume 
collection on the Allied campaign in Europe to be written by 
Rick Atkinson (The Thin Gray Line). “The Bey eee genera- 
tion is getting older.... It’s a time 
when looking back is important,” 
says Holt publisher John Sterling. 
The first volume is due in 2002. 


@ CREWD AWAKENINGS Forget Airplane! 
When it comes to parodies, the book industry 
provides a safer bet than Hollywood—with 
lower production costs than movies and no 
need for expensive star talent, almost any- 
one can poke fun in print. Some just-out 
examples: Cadogan’s The Travellers’ Guide 
to HELL (a spoof of travel tomes, com- 
plete with descriptions of underworld 
hot spots), Andrews McMeel’s The 
Official Beanie Basher Handbook (which 
includes suggestions on how to “retire” 
your Beanie with a wood chipper), and @ 
MTV Books’ Beavis and Butt-head’s Chicken 
Soup for the Butt (inspirational musings, 
many of which contain the word suck). Not to 
mention recent catalog/magazine put-downs 
like The J. Pretension Catalog, J. Crewd, and 
Vague. Why are copycats so ubiquitous? Says 
Cadogan publicist Jane hay “People think 
it’s hilarious.” Huh-huh. 
—Clarissa Cruz and 
Matthew Flamm 


HAMMER TIME 


Beanie Babies 


ENTERTAINMENT 
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The Week. 


CINEMA UNDER THE STARS Elizabeth 
McKeon and Linda Everett (Cam- 
berland House, $14.95) Long be- 
fore there were megaplexes with 
surround sound and $5 Junior 
Mints, the drive-in theater se- 
duced Americans with a scratchy- 
speakered, B-movie charm of its 
own. This loving tribute to the 
golden age of outdoor cinema 
tracks the industry from its primi- 
tive beginnings (a plain white bed- 
sheet hung between two trees) 
through its heyday in the ’50s 
(when Ferris wheels, miniature 
golf, and motel rooms were part of 
the package) and its eventual de- 
cline (fewer than 800 theaters are 
still in operation). The book is 
also packed with fascinating bits, 
including a profile of the compa- 
ny behind the slyly suggestive 
hot-dog-and-bun ads that run to 
this day. A- —CC 


GREAT POP THINGS Colin B. Morton 
and Chuck Death (Verse Chorus 
Press, $16.95) Imagine a deeply 
knowledgeable, highly insightful 


EDITOR'S CHOICE 


AMY AND ISABELLE Elizabeth Strout 
(Random House, $22.95) Amy is a 
hormonally and emotionally con- 
fused 16-year-old trapped in a 
small mill town; Isabelle is her 
mother, a repressed woman who 
has raised her daughter on her 
own. During the long hot sum- 
mer that is the setting for this de- 
but novel, they are physically 
close—crammed together in the 
small quarters of the mill office— 
but psychologically alone; es- 
tranged from each other and the 
people who surround them (peo- 
ple like jolly Fat Bev and hys- 
terectomy survivor Dottie, Isa- 
belle’s coworkers; Avery Clark, 
Isabelle’s neurasthenic boss; and 
Stacy, Amy’s apparently preg- 
nant lunchtime smoking partner). 
See, both Amy and Isabelle have 
a secret, and the gradual expo- 
sure of that which is hidden 
forms the essence of the narra- 
tive. Amy’s secret belongs to her 
recent past, the school year gone 
by, and a certain substitute math 
teacher, while Isabelle’s belongs 
to a time many years ago and a 
certain visiting family friend, but 
they are linked by the common 
thread of desire twined with 
shame. Ultimately, the secrets 
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rock history penned by the staff 


of Mad magazine. That’s the idea 
behind the syndicated comic strip 
Great Pop Things, a hilariously 


irreverent send-up of many of 


pop music’s best-loved figures, 
from John Lennon (“He tried to 
make world peace by taking all 
his clothes off’) to Madonna 
(“She tried to change organized 
religion with her underwear out- 
side her clothes”). Writer Morton 
and illustrator Death (actually 
the Mekons’ Jon Langford) are 
often cruel, but there’s a sharp 
wit behind their mockery, and the 
finely observed detail of their 
barbs reveals the authors as 
passionate fans of their subject 
matter, Sure, it’s just a comic 
strip, but Great Pop Things is 
music criticism at its confronta- 
tional best. A —Rob Brunner 


PROJECT GIRL Janet McDonald 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $23) 
Raised in a Brooklyn housing 
project, McDonald survived hero- 
in and sleeping pills at Vassar, 
rape at Cornell Law School, and 
a nervous breakdown before ob- 


aren't hard to guess, nor are they 
particularly original; it’s the affect- 
ing portrayal of the ties between 
mother and daughter, along with 
the sympathetically drawn charac- 
ters, that make the book stand out. 
There is no doubting the central 
point—*All the love in the world 
couldn’t prevent the awful truth: 
You passed on who you were”— 
but in Strout’s sure hands, that 
truth isn’t awful but, in fact, reve- 
latory. A= —Vanessa V. Friedman 
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CINEMA PARADISO A new book glorifies drive-ins like this one in 1970s 


taining her law degree from 
NYU. In this devastating mem- 
oir, she argues her case with 
lawyerly concision, drop-dead 
ghetto humor, and just a touch of 
schoolgirl psychobabble. Because 
her neighbors “equated academics 
with becoming corny, bookish, and 
ultimately white,” she was “con- 
stantly fighting off some “phan- 
tom white girl” in herself. But 
graduation changed little. The 
corporate lawyer in a suit got 
dissed by street people. At her 
high-rent apartment building, the 
doormen mistook her for hired 
help. No wonder McDonald fled 
to Paris, where, freed from the 
American obsession with race, she 
wrote this stinging epitaph for the 
decade that gave us the word 
yuppie. & —Suzanne Ruta 


THE ORCHID THIEF Susan Orlean 
(Random House, $25) A few 
years ago, New Yorker writer Or- 
lean read a small item in a Florida 
newspaper about a man named 
John Laroche who was arrested 
for stealing rare orchids from a 
Miami swamp. She went south to 
investigate and soon found her- 
self immersed in the world of 
orchid fanatics, trailing Laroche, 
“a single-minded lunatic,” and as- 
sorted other orchid-loving charac- 
ters. “I suppose [I was] figuring 
out how people found order and 
contentment and a sense of pur- 
pose in the universe by fixing 
their sights on one single thing or 
one belief or one desire,” 
writes. While she may have fig- 
ured it out, however, at the end of 
her journey the reader hasn’t; the 
portraits here are finely drawn 
and certainly a pleasure to read, 


she 


but ultimately they don’t lead 
anywhere. The effect is like 
standing too close to a pointillist 
painting. B —VVF 


THE LOST LAND Eavan Boland (Nor- 
ton, $21) Dissolving the borders 
between personal and political his- 
tory, esteemed Irish poet Boland 
here distills their common ground 
to a spare, haunting poetic topog- 
raphy. Her melancholy memories 
of immigration—as a child from 
Ireland to England, and, in adult- 
hood, to California, where she still 
longs for a real home (“one piece 
of ground...an island in its ele- 
ments”)—undulate with sweep- 
ing, sorrowful parallels to Ire- 
land’s colonized history. “If colony 
is a wound what will heal it?” she 
wonders. Ultimately, Boland mus- 
es, “memory itself has become an 
emigrant/wandering in a place/ 
where love dissembles itself as 
landscape.” B+ —Megan Harlan 


THEY FOUGHT THE LAW: ROCK MUSIC 
GOES TO COURT Stan Soocher 
(Schirmer, $25) “Just give me 
money—that’s what I want,” the 
Beatles once declared in song, and 
the lyric doubles as the most naked 
statement about what turns the 
music business on its axis. The 
most famous lawsuits in rock histo- 
ry—the Estate of Elvis Presley 
v. Colonel Tom Parker, 2 Live 
Crew’s parody and obscenity cas- 
es, and the parents of suicidal 
teens who blame Judas Priest and 
Ozzy Osbourne, among them— 
form the basis for this informative 
account. Soocher, an entertainment 
lawyer and journalist, not only 
ably translates the legalese but 
makes both the plaintiffs and 
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ADVICE TOME OF THE WEEK 


‘Country Ways’ 
This gingham-trimmed 
rural version of The Rules 
offers tips for rounding 
up a down-home guy. 
Sample advice: “You'll 
find cowboys galore at 
the rodeo, as well as 
events like barrel racing, 
calf roping, team 
penning, and branding.” 
Sounds kinda kinky, no? 


defendants engrossingly human. 
Mandatory reading for every artist 
who tends to skip his contract’s 
fine print. B —Alanna Nash 


GHOST WALK Marianne Macdonald 
(St. Martin’s, $21.95) No good 
deed goes unpunished, as amateur 
detective Dido Hoare finds out 
when she tries to help a now- 
homeless Greek professor “with 
white hair and economical move- 
ments” who's been hanging around 


THE BROWSER 


her antiquarian bookshop. When 

he turns up dead on a nearby 

street, Dido, a sardonic 33-year- 

old widow “on the downward 
path into middle age,” is lured into 
a dark mystery with roots that 
stretch back as far as the ancient 
texts in her store. With its biting 
wit and edgy take on modern life, 
this story is a kind of illuminated 
manuscript itself, with finely 
etched characters: Dido’s irascible 
father, Barnabas; her “more or 
less” married boyfriend, Paul, 
who at times annoys her so much 
she’s actually “reduced to doing 
housework”; and—in an amazing 
triumph of innuendo over lan- 
guage—Dido’s infant son, Ben. 
Gurgling and roaring, yet never 
saying a word, he remains a com- 
pelling presence throughout this 
tightly plotted novel of sophisti- 
cated suspense. A —Nikki Amdur 


EUCALYPTUS Murray Bail (Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux, $23) In this pret- 
ty fairy tale of a novel from down 
under, a man with a beautiful 
daughter lives just outside a one- 
horse town in New South Wales. 
His problem? How to handle zil- 
lions of suitors eager for the lovely 
girl’s hand. The solution? Acres of 
eucalyptus trees: Whoever can 
name the hundreds of species the 
doting father has planted and 
grown gets the girl. To this tiny 
town, so deep in the Australian 
outback “that the sign painter 
comes once every three years,” the 
men troop in, eucalyptus guides 
and eager hearts in hand. What 
mesmerizes in this sweet, swift 
story—with a wonderful twist 
at the end—is a river “where 
smooth stones [lie] under water 
like pears suspended in syrup,” 
an endless parade of eucalyptus 
trees, and the deceptive course of 
true love. B —Daneet Steffens 
> > Morereviewsin EW Special 
Edition at << 


Opening lines from recently published books 


“When Johnson Meechum came up the three steps of 


his purple double-wide trailer and opened the front door, 


his wife, Mabel, was waiting for him, her thin hands 


clenched on her hips, her tinted hair standing from her 


scalp in a tiny blue cloud.” From Celebration (Simon & 


Schuster, $23), by HARRY CREWS 


“| suppose that when you are about to go downtown to 
identify your husband’s body at the county morgue, you 


shouldn’t be obsessing over what to wear.” From Playing 
Dead (Morrow, $24), by LINDSAY MARACOTTA 


Dinners sautéing its way to No. 8 on the 
nonfiction list. Featuring such savory de- 
lights as pecan-crusted mozzarella with 
baby greens and rock shrimp stuffed . . 
flounder, Chef Emeril Lagasse’s sizzling Eiae=a=e-..... ‘ 
cookbook has epicurean mouths watering across the coun- 
try—and the oh-so-charming author slinging and flinging his 
essence through more than 360,000 copies in print after seven 
pressruns. Now, that’s what we call kicking it up a notch. 


BEST-SELLERS 


HOT DISH 


AM! THE RESIDENT Food Network 
ringmaster brings his ebulliently 
spicy touch to the best-seller 
chart this week, with Emeril’s TV 


WEEKS ON LIST 


AMAN IN FULL Tom Wolfe, Farrar, Straus & Giroun, $28.95 ..........5. 7 
BAG OF BONES Stephen King, Scribner, $28 60.0... 06: e ces e eee eee e ee B 
RAINBOW SIX Tom Clancy, Putnam, $27.95 .. 0c. ccc ccc eee rece ae cues 20 
THE SIMPLE TRUTH David Baldacci, Warner, $25 . 0... 0... cee cee eee 5 
MIRROR IMAGE Danielle Steel, Delacorte, $26.95 .......00cececeeeevees 7 
THE POISONWOOD BIBLE Barbara Kingsolver, HarperCollins, $27.50 ....1 
WHEN THE WIND BLOWS James Patterson, Little, Brown, $25 ........... 8 


THE VAMPIRE ARMAND Anne Rice, Knopf, $26.95 0.0.0... eee e eee ees 
A NIGHT WITHOUT ARMOR Jewel Kilcher, HarperCollins 
MEMOIRS OF A GEISHA Arthur Golden, Knopf, $25.0... 00.0060 c eevee 


THE GREATEST GENERATION ‘Tom Brokaw, Random House, $24.95 ....... 3 
THE CENTURY Peter Jennings and Todd Brewster, Dowbleday, $60 ...... 5 
TUESDAYS WITH MORRIE Mitch Albom, Doubleday, $19.95 .........0005 60 
BLIND MAN'S BLUFF Sherry Sontag and Christopher Drew ............. 4 
with Annette L. Drew, Public Affairs, $25 

THE 9 STEPS TO FINANCIAL FREEDOM Suze Orman, Crown, $23..........+ 40 
FOR THE LOVE OF THE GAME Michael Jordan, Crown, $50 ..........0..05 8 
IF LIFE 1S AGAME, THESE ARE THE RULES .............00 0000s cse ee eeee 14 
Cherie Carter-Scott, Broadway, $15 

EMERIL’S TV DINNERS Emeril Lagasse, Morrow, $25 «0.0... +++ +e eee en es 5 
THE GUINNESS 1999 BOOK OF RECORDS Guinness Publishing, $24.95 ...... 3 
WE INTERRUPT THIS BROADCAST Joe Garner, Sourcebooks, $45 .........+ 1 


TRADE PAPERBACKS 


CHICKEN SOUP FOR THE TEENAGE SOUL I! J. Canfield, M.V. Hansen, ...... 10 
& K. Kirberger, Health Communications, $12.95 

DON’T SWEAT THE SMALL STUFF... 2... 0... eee ete cece reece nee 89 
Dr. Richard Carlson, Hyperion, $10.95 

WHERE THE HEART IS Billie Letts, Warner, $12 ........ 0.0 c cece eee eee 2 


DIVINE SECRETS OF THE YA-YA SISTERHOOD 
Rebecca Wells, HarperPerennial, $13.50 


CHICKEN SOUP FOR THE TEENAGE SOUL J. Canfield, M.V. Hansen, ....... 79 
& K. Kirberger, Health Communications, $12.95 

MIDWIVES Chris Bohjalian, Vintage, $13 ............0. cece eee eee e eens 8 
COLD MOUNTAIN Charles Frazier, Vintage, $13 ........ 6. ccc eee ee 18 
ACIVIL ACTION Jonathan Harr, Vintage, $13 2.0.6... cece eee eee eee 72 
THE SEAT OF THE SOUL Gary Zukav, S&S/Fireside, $12 ..........00005. 10 
THE WORLD ALMANAC AND BOOK OF FACTS 1999 .... 2... 0.2... cue esse eee 3 


Edited by Robert Famighetti, Griffin, $10.95 


SOURCE: PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 
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ougar Shock = 


Novelty act or band of the ages? Sugar Ray fall somewhere in between 
on their desperately eclectic third album. by David Browne 


BY THE TIME YOU FINISH 


reading this article, there is a | 
good chance that the latest 


pop sensation will have al- 
ready come and gone. Anoth- 
er one of those borderline- 
novelty acts with, perhaps, 
one decent song to its name 
will have bubbled up, scored 
a hit complete with an over- 
played video, sold millions of 


it the Peter (Framp- § 
ton) Prineciple—but 
one that’s been sur- 
really accelerated in 
the last few years. Re- 
member recent hits 
by OMC? Nada Surf? 


) ence cares about. It’sa BBB 


familiar scenario—call © a 


Sugar Ray 


14:59 


LAVA/ATLANTIC 


Ray. Two summers 


} ago, they came out of 
nowhere—well, Or- | 


ange County, Calif. 
with “Fly,” an ingrati- 


ating wisp of light- | 


hearted sea breeze. 
That song, taken from 
their second album, 


Weezer? Chumbawamba? | Floored, made them the 1997 
Hell, do you remember the | Furbys of the MTV spring- 


| and that one of the other 


25,000 or so acts releasing 
new albums this year (no 
joke—that’s the average) will 
supplant them. Sugar Ray 
seem to know this too; in 
cheeky recognition of their 
possibly fleeting fame, they’ve 
called their third album 14:59. 

Which isn’t to say that the 
band’s not planning for the 
future. In an attempt to fore- 
stall impending obsolescence, 
they’ve devised not one but 
three ready-made follow-ups 
to “Fly,” all recapturing that 
song’s pifia cola-daze vibe: 
“Someday,” “Ode to the 
Lonely Hearted,” and the 


| break crowd. In the life spans | MEN RAY (From left) Murphy 
of today’s bands, that means | Karges, Stan Frazier, Rodney 
their moment is just about up, Sheppard, McGrath, Craig Bullock 


bands themselves? 
In that regard, you have to 
feel a little sorry for Sugar 


records, and then released a 
follow-up that only a small 
portion of its previous audi- 


first single, “Every Morning,” 
which more than recalls Hugh 
Masekela’s ’60s hit “Grazing 
in the Grass.” As with “Fly,” 
this is Sugar Ray at their 
most likable, woozy, and 
melodic, making music for 
shooting hoops or sipping a 
cold drink on a blistering day. 

In another attempt to 
ward off the follow-up flopitis 
that they themselves seem to 
think is inevitable (judging 
by recent interviews to pro- 
mote the album), the band 
devote the rest of 14:59 to 
turning themselves into other 
bands. They toss off a few 
cuts of generic and derivative 
skate-punk metal, in which 
Sugar Ray sound like noth- 
ing less than the offspring of 
the Offspring. (They even 


S ROCK & ROLL fantasies 


let off steam like adoles- | 


cents; “Sometimes, I just 
want to be left alone!” goes 


“Personal Space Invader.”) In | 


an unconvincing attempt to 
act adult, they recruit rapper 
KRS-One to vamp through 
the comparatively dark “Live 
and Direct.” And, in the ulti- 
mate desperation move in 
case none of the above-named 
tactics work, they resort to 
the hoariest of current strate- 
gies: a remake of an ’80s hit. 
In this case, it’s Steve Miller’s 
lumpy “Abracadabra,” which 
hardly ranks as an enduring 
classic worth reviving. 


Sugar Ray; like “Fly,” they 
grow on you. His cavalier- 
hunk image aside, singer 
Mark McGrath has an appeal- 


ing, Everydude rasp, and re- 
cent appearances on Political- 
ly Incorrect and VH1’s Rock 
& Roll Jeopardy (on which 
he displayed a surprising, and 
impressive, knowledge of 
rock trivia) demonstrate he 
has a working brain beneath 
his expensive buzz cut. 

Still, listening to 14:59 is a 
somewhat sad, depressing ex- 
perience. These days, every- 
one—musicians, record exec- 
utives, and especially fans— 
seems more aware than ever 
that pop has become dispos- 
able and that the very idea of 


| a career artist appears to be 
It’s genuinely hard to hate | 


as outmoded as vinyl LPs. 
For all its insouciant cheer, 
14:59 is the sound of a band 
resigned to the possibility 
that they may be one-hit 


wunderkinds and that the 2 
million fans who bought their 
last album may have moved 
on to Barenaked Ladies. 
(“We’re not gonna save the 
world, and we’re not gonna 
blow it up,” said McGrath in a 
| recent interview—hardly 
| fighting words.) 14:59 doesn’t 
make a compelling case that 
those fans need care anymore; 
at barely 40 minutes long, 
bookended by gag songs, it 
waves its slightness right in 
your face. But imagine grad- 
uating into a profession 
knowing that you'll have one, 
maybe two good years ahead 
of you, to be followed by years 
of also-ran status. Whether 
or not 14:59 becomes a hit, 
the deeper damage has al- 
| ready been done. G+ 


go, Shawn Mullins’ impos- 

sible-to-miss “Lullaby” is 

definitely one helluva bed- 

time tale. The singer-song- 

writer had been playing 

coffeehouses and clubs 

across the country for 
nearly a decade, selling his self- 
produced CDs—roughly 5,000 a 
year—from the back of his 
camper van. Then last June, 99X, 
a radio station in Mullins’ home- 
town of Atlanta, started spin- 
ning “Lullaby,” his half-spoken 
lost-soul-in-Hollywood saga 
with the hook-’em-in chorus 
(“Ev-er-y-thing’s gonna be all 
right, rockabye, rockabye”). With- 
in a fortnight, 26 record labels 
had pitched woo. “It’s sucha 
good story that a lot of people 
didn’t think it was true,” ac- 
knowledges the 30-year-old for- 
mer Army Airborne first lieu- 
tenant, lighting up a borrowed 


cigarette. “You know, ‘Here’s this folk- 
singer guy with this kinda hip-hop groove 
who looks like Gregg Allman and sounds 
like Lou Reed or Beck’ or whatever.” 
Mullins quickly signed with Columbia 
Records (home of his idols Bob Dylan and 
Bruce Springsteen), and six weeks later 
the label rereleased his eighth album, 


= 


SOUL ASYLUM “If this all falls apart tomorrow, | don’t even care” 


Soul’s Core, a poignant set of troubadour- 
style character studies he’d originally 
produced for only $10,000. The singer had 
figured he’d just keep hawking Soul’s 
Core on SMG Records, the label he owns 
with his fiancée, Kelly Hobbs. But when 
the single took off, the majors were hard 
to resist. “Il was broke,” says Mullins, “and 
couldn’t make enough records to 
keep up with all the requests.” 
Now “Lullaby” (buttressed by 
its accompanying MTV Buzzwor- 
thy video starring Lolita siren 
Dominique Swain) is in its sixth 
week at No. 10n Billboard’s Adult 
Top 40 chart, and Soul’s Corehas 
spun gold. To top it off, the single’s 
been nominated for a Grammy. 
“| was hoping to get enough 
Americana, rootsy airplay to 
move my record sales up to 
20,000 a year,” says Mullins. 
“We’re doing 30,000 a week right 
now. | can’t even fathom it.” 
Sounds like the stuff of sweet 
dreams to us. —Beth Johnson 
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The Week 


HARRY DEAN STANTON “You Don’t 
Miss Your Water”/“Across the Bor- 
derline” (Ra Remedy) If Jennifer 
Love Hewitt can make records, 
why not grizzled movie vet Stan- 
ton? On this seven-inch single, the 
actor (Repo Man) lends his seedy 


charisma to a countrified version of 


William Bell’s Stax standard, sung 
with an appropriately ragged Willie 
Nelson wail. The B-side Ry Cooder 
tune is less effective, but not bad for 
a guy who costarred in a Molly 
Ringwald film. B —Rob Brunner 


BLACK CROWES By Your Side 
(American/Coluwmbia) On their 
fifth CD, the Crowes straighten 
up and fly right, replacing the 
tuneless twaddle of their last two 
albums with the sort of solid, 
down-and-dirty ditties they built 
their rep on. While originality has 
never been their strong suit—the 


“Tumbling Dice”—this collection 
still manages to radiate enough 
wild-eyed, amped-up brio to re- 
new one’s faith in the restorative 
powers of good ole Southern-fried 
rock & roll.B+ §=—Tom Sinclair 


| BRITNEY SPEARS Britney Spears 


| sounds so soulful and Whitney- | 


(Jive) You knew it was coming— 
the sassy girl backlash to that 
whole ’N Syne/Backstreet Boys 
testosterone-lite thing. Hanging ten 
on the sugary wave is 17-year-old 
ex—Disney princess Spears, who 


assured, it’s downright scary. Was 
a deal cut with Satan? Nope—just 

3ackstreet Boys’ writing/producing 
Svengali Max Martin. Scan for his 


puppet strings, though, and you'll | 


miss all the squeaky-clean Tiger 
Beat fun. B+ —Tom Lanham 


BUSTA RHYMES Extinction Level 
Event—The Final World Front 


(Elektra) Rhymes continues to be 
the Jackie Chan of hip-hop, kar- 
ate-chopping up mountains of 


title track is essentially a sideways 
rewrite of the Rolling Stones’ 


rhymes with a maniacal fervor 
(and a charming, cartoonish per- 


HEARZNOW 


This week on the music beat 


m@ WHO-MOSEXUAL LEANINGS Unless you habitually avoid prime- 
time network television, chances are you’ve caught at least one 
of the striking black-and-white commercials 

in VH1’s new, $15 million image-campaign 
blitz. The 30-second spots feature musi- 
cians like i £ 


3 3 

, and talking 
about music (Richards recalling how he 
cowrote “(I Can’t Get No) Satisfaction,” 
Jagger ruminating on stardom) ina 
loose, conversational manner. But the spot 
that really rocks—one of two fea- 
turing Townshend—has yet to 
make its debut. Filmed ina pubin 
London, it shows the Who’s major- © 
domo, surrounded by friends and bar- 
flies, reminiscing about seeing the 
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HERE’S T0 vou, MR. ROBINSON Lead Crowe Chris wings it on stage 


sona). He may be one of the few 


rappers who can make tall tales of 


x and success seem funny: Who 
else could rhyme “frappuccino 
mocha” with “gun in my holster’ 
(His recent arrest for gun posses- 
sion only adds to the amusement.) 
The beats and sound effects don’t 
always live up to Rhymes’ energy 
level, but there’s enough gothic 


sex 


funk on tracks like “Tear the Roof 
| Off’ 


and “Do the Bus a Bus” to 
compensate for the clichés, like 


» | 


VARIOUS ARTISTS Bombay the Hard 
Way: Guns, Cars & Sitars (Motel) 
From the folks who brought us 
the cheesy swank of 1996’s Vam- 
pyros Lesbos comes a tribute to 
Indian “brownsploitation” flicks. 
The anthology boasts an eclecti- 
cally wacky mix of surf, funk, and 
raga-inflected rock (with titles 
like “Fists of Curry,” “Punjabis, 
Pimps, and Players,” and “Ganges 
a Go-Go”). If the action in these 
movies is reflective of Hard Way's 


musical bent, they must be a real 
howl. B+ —Mike Flaherty 


another remake of Black Sab- 
bath’s “Iron Man.” B —DB | 


in the early ’60s. The guitarist casually recalls his gut 
reaction to watching Jagger dance backstage: “It was the first 
time | realized that | wanted to f--- a man.” 

Of course, rock stars’ talking boldly about their sexuality is 
nothing new. Nonetheless, Townshend’s revelation caught the 
spot’s director, Jon Kane, off guard. “When he said it, there 
was this sort of uncomfortable silence, and then everyone 
started laughing,” says Kane. “I think | may have said, ‘Okay, 
good, we’re done here, and I’m going home now.’” 

Kane subsequently edited the commercial, with the randy 
quote intact, and Townshend approved the finished cut with 

_ no problem. Not surprisingly, the guitarist’s 
= . candor presented something of a dilemma 
&, to the powers that be at VH1. “We 
weren’t expecting it,” says VH1 prexy 
John Sykes, laughing. “My first reac- 
tion was, wow, 30 years later, he’s 
still catching us off guard. He really 
is the consummate rebel. He just 
laid it on the line, as if to say ‘Let’s 
4) see you get that one on the air.’” 
} After much discussion, the station 
has decided to rise to Townshend’s 
- challenge, and VH1 will begin airing the 
spot soon—but with the offending verb 
bleeped out. —Tom Sinclair 


<> 


MAGIC BUTT Jagger gets Townshend’s mojo working 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


JOHN CUNEO 


WINNER OF THE WEEK 


Chef 


Food fight! “Chocolate 
Salty Balls,” the first 
single from South 
Park’s lovable cooking 
cutup (played by Isaac 
Hayes), recently 
knocked the Spice 


Girls’ tasty “Goodbye” 


from No. 10n the 
British charts. 


DMX Flesh of My Flesh, Blood of My 
Blood (Def Jam) On his sophomore 
slammer, this dog’s bark bites. As 
he rasps distinctively through a 
set of horror-show hardcore hip- 
hop, DMX’s primal grooves pump 
as relentlessly as an AK-47, and 
he’s not afraid to mix it up (Mary 
J. Blige and Marilyn Manson make 
cameos). It’s his choking-on-broken- 
glass delivery that draws blood, 
however: At his best, he radiates 
a nihilistic thug charisma that ri- 
vals Tupac’s. B+ = —Maitt Diehl 


JUAN ATKINS/VARIOUS ARTISTS 
Wax Trax! MasterMix Volume 1 
(Wax Trax!/TVT) Finally: a non- 
obscurant DJ mix series. Atkins 
is a father of Detroit techno, and 
he represents here with a beauti- 
ful, warts-and-all set of genre 
classics. Recording dates would 
help neophytes distinguish Model 
500’s 1985 “No UFOs” from their 
1995 “Starlight Metroplex.” But 
smart liner notes provide some 
historical context, and the diverse 
mix belies techno’s rep as mono- 
lithic. And oh, yeah: You can 
dance toit.A- —Will Hermes 


PAUL OAKENFOLD Tranceport (Kinet- 
ic/Reprise) Like gangsta and 
grunge, trance is one genre that 
lives up to its appellation. Rooted in 
old-school disco, this techno offshoot 
is like a love train through the solar 
system. British DJ Oakenfold’s au- 


thorized mix tape collects a slew of | 


trance tracks from various artists— 
each one a soufflé with a distinctive 


| flavor, like Ascension’s siren call 


“Someone”—and lets them flow, 
beautifully and fluidly, into one an- 
other. Tranceport is a terrific intro- 
duction to both trance and to the 
burgeoning subgenre of DJ mix al- 
bums. Think of it as clap tracks with 
a heart and a brain. A —DB 


SLY AND ROBBIE Drum & Bass Strip 
to the Bone by Howie B (Palm Pic- 
tures) Combine reggae’s premier 
rhythm section, featuring drummer 
Sly Dunbar and bassist Robbie 
Shakespeare, with U.K. knob-twid- 
dlin’ mix maestro Howie B (U2, 
Bjork) and the result sounds like it 
came from an epileptic robot with 
dreadlocks. The dynamic drum- 
and-bass duo pump out thick island 
beats while Howie B splinters 
their dense melodies with blips and 
synthesized funk noises. Heads 
will bob. B+ §—Michele Romero 


| Soundtracks 


VARIOUS ARTISTS Another Day In 
Paradise (V2) Tasteful isn’t exact- 
ly the first word that comes to 
mind when you think of Kids di- 
rector Larry Clark’s films, but 
this ’60s-soul-heavy soundtrack is 
exactly that. With classics from 
the Soul Clan, Otis Redding, and 
Allen Toussaint, along with Bob 
Dylan’s restrained 1981 ballad 
“Every Grain of Sand,” Paradise’s 
only lapse is a cumbersome contri- 
bution from V2 artist N’Dea Dav- 
enport. A- —RB 


Reissues 


VARIOUS ARTISTS The Perfect Beats, 
Vols. 1-4 (Timber!/Tommy Boy) 
This four-dise series documents 
dance music in the period immedi- 
ately following disco’s demise, 
when synthesizers still seemed 
futuristic and the music sounded 
so artificial and robotic that it 
was dubbed “electro.” At its best, 
this stuff is as inventive and inno- 
vative as club music gets (Afrika 
Bambaataa’s “Planet Rock,” 
Kraftwerk’s “Numbers/Computer 
World”). But there's also plenty of 
dance-floor dreck that should have 
been left in the early 80s. B —RB 


Country 


ROBERT EARL KEEN Walking Distance 
(Arista Austin) Singer-songwriter 
Keen is a gifted wordsmith, an indif- 
ferent melodist, and a flat-out non- 
singer. When he works up enough 
narrative juice, as on the ambitious 
four-song cycle that climaxes this 
album, he triumphs over his limita- 
tions. Otherwise, they triumph 
over him.C+ —Tony Scherman 
> > Morereviews in EW Special 
Edition at www.ew.com < < 


THE CHARTS 


‘BLOOD’ MONEY 


WAS THE WEEK after Christmas, 

and DMX was in the house. 

Typically for the post-holiday 
period, MOR artists suffered the 
most slippage on the charts, while 
edgier types had an edge, thanks to 
an absence of grandmas in record 
stores and a surfeit of kids trading 
gift certificates for what they really 
wanted. DMX enjoyed a strong second-week holdover on top 
(with 248,000 sold), while Jay-Z and the Offspring sprang up 
the chart by seven and six spots, respectively. On the catalog 
tip, entries by Prince’s Hits 7and 1999 proved that New Year’s 
buyers really did want to party like it was you-know-what. 


POP ALBUMS 


LAST WEEK WEEKS ON CHART 
1 1 DMX) tooo ysce tic nis zine eee ole oie oe datmiere are Whale Soaranote sheets she ata ater 2 
Flesh of My Flesh, Blood of My Blood, Def Jam 
2 8 OFFSPRING Americana, Columbia ...........00.00.e eee eee eens fi 
3 0 JAY-Z Vol. 2...Hard Knock Life, Rock-A-Fella/DefJam ......... 14 
4 6 MARIAH CAREY #1’s, Columbia .............-00. 20sec eee cece 7 
Be 6S, WV NSYNGIN Sunde R@ Ary vie cate ge cas emiate aar E Rpt nie Gham 41 
6 1 2PAC Greatest Hits, Amaru/Death Row/Interscope ............. 6 
7 2 GARTH BROOKS Double Live, Capitol ......... 60.0 eee cece eee ee Ti 
G4) JEWEL Sprit Atlantioninanayes sane te: seescusiascac aay 24 tay ah 7 
9 7 BACKSTREET BOYS Backstreet Boys, Jive ............0-0eeeeeee 73 
10 16 RARUAV NULL is. ccs tat ere cle 5 Wue-clebareun oviiaceyajeeee Salat s iv ars Oates 19 
The Miseducation of Lauryn Hill, Ruffhouse/Columbia 
1 1 DRS ss cde en aderads Gok hon ghe noch ota i fee oe an ae ha 2 
Flesh of My Flesh, Blood of My Blood, Def Jam/Mercury 
2 2  MYSTIKAL Ghetto Fabulous, No Limit/Jive ............. 2.0.04 4 
32 5 JAY-Z Vol. 2...Hard Knock Life, Def Jam/Mercury 
4 8 RE KECLV7e.s JAG, So). ctaves, celery clvelieseicuie Manns peanclota </aie\ecr trendiest 
5 3 BUSTA RHYMES £.L.EF., Blektra ....0...0.000c cee essen ene 
6 5 2PAC Greatest Hits, Amaru/Death Row/Interscope 
mee) (DRUBILM Enter tite Dri; Island's class na et.nc sos ctsib'e sen ne feos 10 
8 6 CAURYN MILER ais. -, con wine cre ceria kinases malts heal. usin uUnisamaten g 19 
The Miseducation of Lauryn Hill, Ruffhouse/Columbia 
9 1 DJCLUE The Professionals, Def Jam .......0......0c0ense sense 2 
10 9 MARIAH CAREY #2’s, Columbia ............-.0220cceeeeeeeseeee 4f 
1 6 BEASTIE BOYS Licensed to Ill, Def Jam/Mercury .............- 379 
2 1 METALLICA Metallica, Blektra ............00ccceeeeneeeeees 386 
Sy =. ‘PRINCE Aitst) Warner Bros:.< -..): 25 2 ce /elatyr ely ee clemenetiooresee 21 
4 13 VARIOUS ARTISTS Disney's Christmas Collection, Walt Disney .. 19 
5 3 PINK FLOYD Dark Side of the Moon, Capitol ..........+..+.-. 1,137 
By = PRINCE 999 Warner Bros.) ciears sate ciet s estict ania ats set utels 154 
Ti 22 SUBLIME Sublime, MCA 
8 4 BOB MARLEY & THE WAILERS Legend, Tuff Gong/Island ......... 498 
9 #3 GUNS N’ ROSES Appetite for Destruction, Geffen 


a 
° 
a 


BOB SEGER & THE SILVER BULLET BAND ...............---.0005 
rreatest Hits, Capitol 
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Tubular Hells 


The finely tuned Truman Showand prior shots at the tube have heroes 
who aren’t really people, they just play them on TV. by Joe Neumaier 


TV PROVIDES. FROM INFAN- 
cy on we live with and learn 
from its characters, sharing 
their lives and language. If in 
doubt, listen to twentysome- 
things speak as if their conver- 
sations were crafted by the 
writers of Friends. The Tru- 
man Show, Peter Weir's para- 
ble about a man and the ma- 
chine that made him, takes 
that idea to its extreme, merg- 
ing TV’s ability to influence 
with a fable of lost identity. 

It takes a spotlight almost 
falling on his head to alert 
Truman Burbank (Jim Car- 
rey) that something in his 
world isn’t right. In fact, 
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| things are too right. 


| his wife (Laura Lin- 


His work, his friends, 


ney), his life, are tele- 
vision’s hottest hit, on 
the air for 30 years 
running. The program is a 
Skinner box with sponsors; 
the movie is darker metaphor, 
its voyeuristic themes even 
more resonant when watched 
at home, where, without the 
trappings of a movie theater, 
it seems as if we too are ob- 
serving a cornered life. 


The Truman 
Show 


1998 


PARAMOUNT 


$106.99 
RATED PG 


But 7rwman isn’t the first | 


drama to see gentle horror be- | 


hind the screen. In 1957, Elia | 


Kazan’s A Face in the Crowd 


9.9.9 


(Warner, unrated, 
$19.98) examined cele- 
brity’s seductive lure; 
just before the Reagan 
era, Being There (1979, 
Warner, PG, $19.98) 
depicted a man weaned on TV 
who becomes all things to all 
people; and Robert Redford’s 
Quiz Show (1994, Hollywood, 
PG-13, $9.99) finds, in a fa- 
mous scandal, the medium’s 
ability to invent and destroy 
heroes. In all of them is the 
same search for self that 
haunts Truman Burbank. 

A Face in the Crowd, writ- 
ten by What Makes Sammy 
Run? author Budd Schulberg, 


tracks the calculated rise of 
Lonesome Rhodes (a pre-sit- 
com Andy Griffith) from jailed 
bumpkin to national super- 
star—a pontificating country 
| boy with a show loved by 
| millions. But fame changes 
Lonesome; his corniness 
turns conniving, misanthropy 
seeps from behind his whip- 
crack smile, and he becomes 
flush with power after suc- 
cessfully coaching a political 
candidate on how to be “a 
man of the people.” The way 
Lonesome—who goes from 
avuncular to cancerous—takes 
the public for a ride on the air- 


waves is prescient of another 
“Arkansas traveler,” a current 
one with a presidential seal. 
In Being There, the wry 
film of Jerzy Kosinski’s 
book, Chauncey Gardiner(or 
Chance, the gardener, whose 


BOX POPUL! Carrey’s Truman 
Burbank senses he’s being framed 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY L.W 


mutterings are constantly 
misunderstood) couldn’t exist 
without television. Chauncey 
(Peter Sellers) is an impecca- 
bly dressed simpleton who 
drifts, entranced and imita- 
tive, from one TV to another. 
When his employer dies, a 
Washington industrialist (Mel- 
vyn Douglas) believes the 
fool’s idiocy to be thoughtful- 
ness and mistakes his garden- 
ing tips for political wisdom. 

Directed by the skilled Hal 
Ashby (The Last Detail, 
Shampoo, Coming Home), 
Being There is a deadpan farce 
about a reverse Zelig, a blank 
slate in whom others see what 
they want. And Sellers, in his 
greatest performance, sub- 
limely conveys Chauncey’s 
blithe lack of understanding 
and his utterly TV-created 
self. Just watching the great 
comic actor pull his wan face 
toward any televised image is 
a hilarious, slow-burn joke on 
TV’s hypnotic effect. 

Unlike Chauncey, Quiz 
Show is razor sharp, appreci- 
ating TV’s better side even 
while indicting it for upping 
the ante on corruptibility. In 
1958, attorney Dick Goodwin 
(Rob Morrow) “puts televi- 
sion on trial” after Twenty- 
One game-show winner 
Herbie Stempel (John Tur- 
turro)—stung by NBC execs 
who find his Queens-bred 
ethnicity less appealing than 
the WASPiness of fellow con- 
testant Charles Van Doren 
(Ralph Fiennes)—alleges that 
the show regularly provides 
answers in advance. 

Yet Van Doren, a college in- 
structor, is a good man doing 
bad things for the right rea- 
sons—to highlight smarts in 
“the world’s biggest class- 
room.” In trusting his fame to 
the medium, Van Doren loses 
himself. Director Redford sees 
the fallout from the scandals 
not in the unsurprising news 


that the wheels were greased, 
but in the commodification of 
people and Van Doren’s fall 
from virtue. His anger is 
aimed at the execs who said 
simply, “It’s entertainment.” 

Truman Burbank’s life is 
entertainment, and he actual- 
ly is a commodity—his every 
household item’s a product 
placement. Truman’s life is sit- 
com familiar, and a behind- 


the-scenes segment reveals 
that Truman was adopted by 
a corporation (with his mem- 
ories available as greatest-hits 
packages). Andrew Niccol’s 
witty script tunes in to our 
hunger for reality and capaci- 
ty for callousness—until tele- 
visionary Christof emerges. 
Played by Ed Harris with ma- 
lign tenderness, the show’s 
“conceiver and creator” sees 


Truman as a son—and gets 
angry when his boy wants to 
leave the program that re- 
volves around him. As the 
soft-eyed Christof, and the 
world, watches, Truman tries 
to punch through the fourth 
wall to find his true self—not 
the one seen on TV. The irony 
is that they may turn out to 
be one and the same. Truman: 
A Face: B Being: A- Quiz: A 


OLDSMOBILE'S VIDEO-EQUIPPED MINIVAN 


AUTO FOCUS Couch potatoes and rugrats can go mobile 


WOULD LIKE tothink there are better 
things to do while riding in a minivan 
than watch a video. Like talk. Take a gan- 
der at the passing scene. Another cho- 
rus of camp songs. Nah. The Oldsmobile 
Silhouette Premiere has the right 
idea—bring the home-entertainment 
center on the road with you. A minivan 
with built-in videocassette player, CD player, 
and headphone jacks for the five rear pas- 
senger seats, the Silhouette Premiere is an 
arcade of an auto, offering a new concept in 
family travel and a depressingly realistic con- 
cept of family itself: To each his own. 


SCHERMERHORN 


MCANING 


Promotional material for the Sil- 
houette Premiere points out how Mom 
and Dad can listen to the radio up 
front as the teens zone out on a CD in 
the back and the tykes in the second 
row play a videogame or watch a tape 
on the 5.6-inch liquid-crystal monitor 
that flips down from the ceiling. In 
practice, all this multiplicity in motion 
is no worse than the distractions in 
any three rows of a commercial airline 
flight. The radio wafting back mixes 
with the roar of the road, changing 
light conditions challenge those 
watching the small screen, and some 
seats are better than others—the 
best screen view is third row center, 
since hues shift somewhat for those 
viewing at an angle. Caveats: No 
motion sickness bags included, and no 
pause button on the remote. 

Many of the ads for the Silhouette 
Premiere, which has a suggested list 
price of $31,600, use a scene from The 
Wizard of Oz. There stands Dorothy on 
the yellow brick road. She’s about to meet 
the Scarecrow. My 3-year-olds, who have 
watched Oz a dozen times at home, 
usually squeal that they have to see it all 
the way through. So | expected good 
results when | popped the tape and the 
kids into the loaner. But just as Dorothy 
reached that crossroads, Leo nodded off. 
Isabel lasted until the field of poppies, 
then succumbed to a suggestion that like 
Dorothy, she close her eyes and nap. We 
got no argument. —George Blooston 


ENS TERA, ASIN MEN T WOE EKO. 
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The Week 


54 Ryan Phillippe, Salma Hayek, Mike 
Myers (1998, Miramax, R, $103.99) 
Disco infernal. Meet handsome, 
monosyllabic Shane (Ryan Phil- 
lippe), a New Jersey Tony Manero. 
Shane pumps gas by day while 
dreaming of meeting the groovies 
at Studio 54. Instead, he spends his 
15 minutes with steamy coat-check 
girl Anita (Hayek) and soap actress 
Julie (Neve Campbell, in a career- 
threatening performance). Since 


. } 


\ 


¥ 


Phillippe’s lilliputian acting and the 
painfully thin script can’t bring any 
depth to Shane, his rise and fall 
makes Saturday Night Fever look 
like Citizen Kane. The entire mess 
is redeemed by Myers, who plays 
drug-addled 54 impresario Steve 
Rubell with a touching gravitas. In 
fact, writer-director Mark Christo- 
pher should have done a Rubell bio; 


he remains a fascinating version of 


self-made American royalty, a disco 
Gatsby, and Myers would've car- 
ried the show. C= —Andrew Essex 


STAR 54, WHERE ARE YOU? Hayek’s coat-check girl can’t save disco 


SMOKE SIGNALS Evan Adams, Adam 
Beach (1998, Miramax, PG-13, 
$103.99) It’s no fun saying that the 
Emperor is naked when he’s so 
well intentioned and culturally vi- 
tal, but the sad truth is that Smoke 
Signals—billed as the first feature 
written, directed, coproduced, and 
acted by Native Americans—is 
borderline atrocious, alternately 
scoring cheap laughs with Dances 
With Wolves jokes and assaulting 
the viewer with cloying, sentimen- 
tal claptrap. It’s a tough call which 
of this buddy/road movie’s two 
protagonists—the nerdy Thomas 
(Adams) or the passive Victor 
(Beach)—is the more annoying. 
Only Gary Farmer, seen in flash- 
backs as Victor's long-absent fa- 
ther, rises above the sociological 
treacle. D —Mike D'Angelo 


MONTANA Kyra Sedgwick, Stanley 
Tucci (1998, Columbia TriStar, R, 
$98.99) This film’s title, like that 
of Terry Gilliam’s Brazil, symbol- 
izes the happier, carefree exis- 
tence for which its beleaguered 
protagonists yearn—as well as 
the wide open spaces in the plot. 
This latest wisecracking hitman 
flick is notable only as a showcase 
for Philip Seymour Hoffman 
(Happiness, Patch Adams), who 
invests a nothing role as a double- 
dealing accountant with so much 
effortless comic panache that he 
seems to have been inserted from 
some other, more interesting 
movie. C —MD’A 


WILDE Stephen Fry, Jude Law (7998, 
Columbia TriStar, R, $98.99) Re- 
strained, sober, decorous—not 
words one associates with Oscar 
Wilde, the brilliant, famously ho- 
mosexual Irish writer who scan- 
dalized Victorian Britain by refus- 
ing to indulge in what he calls 
“the English vice, hypocrisy.” But 
they aptly describe this biopic’s cu- 


WINNER OF THE WEEK 


Chevy Chase 
Among last-minute 
shoppers, his National 
Lampoon’s Christmas 
Vacation outsold yuletide 
classics from the likes 
| of Bing Crosby, Jimmy 
Stewart, and the Grinch. 


riously apt approach to his tor- 
| mented life, in which an incisive, 
creative intelligence was sadly 
inoperable in the sphere of love. 
Perhaps that’s why the movie's 
many embraces between hand- 
some young men end up looking so 
passionless, and why Fry in the ti- 
tle role seems bent under a weight. 
It may be the only way to portray 
the life of a man who embodied his 
own famous aphorism that the 
world offers only two tragedies: 
not getting what one wants—and 
getting it.B —Melissa Pierson 


LITTLE CITY Jon Bon Jovi, Penelope 
Ann Miller, Annabella Sciorra (7998, 
Miramax, R, $103.99) Bon Jovi 
must be trying to challenge Eric 
Stoltz as the hardest-working ac- 
| tor in independent film. In this 
| by-the-numbers relationship com- 
| edy, he’s one of five characters 


veIRRESISTIBLY CHARMING ROMANTIC COMEDY.” 


—Michael Medved, NEW YORK POST 


KISSING A FUUL 


www.universalstudios.com/home 


ee 
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seeking romance in San Francis- 
co—breaking up, getting back to- 
gether, breaking up again—as 
often happens in films like this. 
Lacking originality and energy, 
City wastes a promising ensem- 
ble, although Miller enlivens 
the proceedings somewhat as the 
sexually inhibited new girl in 
town. Writer-director Roberto 
Benabib delivers some occasion- 
ally insightful dialogue, but he 
seems unable to stage a scene 
without it feeling like a high 
school play. G —Bilge Ebiri 


FIREWORKS Beat Takeshi, Kayoko 
Kishimoto (1998, New Yorker, un- 
rated, subtitled, $94.98) The Japa- 
nese character for fireworks com- 
bines the symbols for flower and 


fire, and the juxtaposition of beau- 


ty and violence is what this film is 
all about—to a fault, unfortunate- 
ly. The story involves a retired cop 
who turns to crime in order to fi- 
nance gifts for his disabled former 
partner, the widow of a dead col- 
league, and his dying wife; once di- 
rector Takeshi Kitano (Sonatine) 
establishes his mood of brutal lyri- 
cism, however, the picture goes 


RENT CHECK 


nowhere in particular, albeit in 
high style. Casting himself in the 
lead role (under the name Beat 
Takeshi) was also inadvisable, as 
Kitano the actor is as inexpressive 
as Kitano the director is eloquent. 
Still, the whole effort is too assured 
and lovely to ignore. B —MD’A 


A noble-minded cartoon take on 
Bill & Ted’s Excellent Adventure, 
the animated OUR FRIEND, MARTIN 
(1999, Fox, unrated, $14.98) uses 
the voices of Oprah Winfrey, John 
Travolta, and Susan Sarandon to 
deliver a clumsy infotainment about 
Rey. Martin Luther King Jr.... In 
the turgid PROTECTOR (1999, Ster- 
ling, R, $103.99) Mario Van Pee- 
bles’ undercover cop squares off 
against Ben Gazzara’s Mob boss.... 
MILK & MONEY (1999, DKMC, Inc., 
unrated, $39.99) is a strained little 
low-budget farce from 1996 star- 
ring Calista Flockhart and a herd 
of dairy cows (insert snide skim- 
milk joke here). —Troy Patterson 
> > More reviews in EW Special 
Edition at << 


“Don’t Look Now t1973, paramount, R, $49.95], one of 
the most frightening viewing experiences I’ve ever had. 


There’s a touch of red in every shot. It was very bold for its 
time, and it still holds up.” —The Parent Trap’s DENNIS QUAID 


v “We recently Saw armaceDDON [1998, Touchstone, 
PG-13, $22.99] on tape. The characters were great, and it 
was very effective at first. But the excessive rapidity of the 
edits made me lose interest.” —Frasier’s KELSEY GRAMMER 


THE CHARTS 


NEW YEAR’S ‘BALL’ 


N A WEEK during which college- 

football bowl games were a 

leading home-entertainment 
option and the traditional NBA slate 
was AWOL, it’s somehow fitting that 
BASEketball, the sports farce 
starring South Park creators Trey 
Parker and Matt Stone, was the lone 
debut to crack the rental top 10, 
entering in 10th place. What’s more, 


{ 


THE UNNATURALS Parker 
and Stone slide into 10th 


Parker and Stone can dance another end-zone victory jig 
Knowing that the most recent collection of South Park 
episodes hung in at No. 24 on the sales chart in its 11th week 
out, making it the sole boxed setinthetop 40. 


TAPE RENTALS 


LAST WEEK WEEKS ON CHART 
1 LETHAL WEAPON 4 Mel Gibson, Warner.... 2.2... 000 e eee eee eee 3 
2 DR. DOLITTLE Eddie Murphy, Fow .........0200c0ceeeeeeeeceee 6 
3 SIX DAYS, SEVEN NIGHTS Harrison Ford, Touchstone ............ 4 
6 BLADE Wesley Snipes, New Line.............0cc ccc ce seen anes 2 
5 ARMAGEDDON Bruce Willis, Touchstone ..........00. 6. e eee 8 
4 THE MASK OF ZORRO Antonio Banderas, Colwmbia TriStar....... 5 
7  THENEGOTIATOR Samuel L. Jackson, Warner ..............0+++ 6 
8 HALLOWEEN: H20 Jamie Lee Curtis, Dimension ............++.. 3 

10 THE PARENT TRAP Dennis Quaid, Walt Disney...............++. 4 
— _ BASEKETBALL Trey Parker, Universal.............0.00 cece eee 1 
2 ARMAGEDDON Bruce Willis, Touchstone, $22.99. ..........00.006 8 
6 THE WEDDING SINGER Adam Sandler, New Line, $14.98 .......... 5 
4 THE MASK: OF ZORRO (2. Sie «staat aiapetae a] a\:= ate eiaiatians gs hagsiats =: cpaiye anit 5 
Antonio Banderas, Columbia TriStar, $22.99 
3 _- DR. DOLITTLE Eddie Murphy, Fow, $19.98...........+005000eees 6 
7 THE PARENT TRAP Dennis Quaid, Walt Disney, $22.99 ........... 4 
1 ‘TITANIC Leonardo DiCaprio, Paramount, $22.99...........2.55 18 
9 GOOD WILL HUNTING Matt Damon, Miramaw, $22.99 .. 
11 MADELINE Frances McDormand, Colwmbia TriStar, $24.! 
5 GONE WITH THE WIND Vivien Leigh, MGM, $19.95........-....- 10 
7 LADY AND THE TRAMP Animated, Walt Disney, $26.99........... 16 


DVD SALES 


9 
5 


SALES INDEX 


BLADE Wesley Snipes, New Line, $24.98. 0.0.0... 00ceee cere es 100 
LETHAL WEAPON 4 Mel Gibson, Warner, $24.98............-.5.- 70 
THE NEGOTIATOR Samuel L. Jackson, Warner, $24.98 ........... 32 
THE MASK OE: ZORRO soi sw izmcctlarnes stare pra tcigeake vas lave cone oh 29 
Antonio Banderas, Columbia TriStar, $29.99 

DEEP IMPACT T’éa Leoni, Paramount, $29.99...........-.-004- 26 


GONE WITH THE WIND Vivien Leigh, MGM, $26.95 


GODZILLA Matthew Broderick, Columbia 


TriStar, 


GOOD WILL HUNTING COLLECTOR’S EDITION. ...............--.-- 14 
Matt Damon, Miramax, $39.99 

TOP GUN Tom Cruise, Paramount, $29.99.........200000seee ee 14 
SIX DAYS, SEVEN NIGHTS Harrison Ford, Touchstone, $29.99 .....14 


SOURCE: VIDEO BUSINESS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JAN. 3, 1999. 
DVD DATA; VIDEOSCAN FOR THE WEEK ENDING DEC, 27, 1998 
THE SALES INDEX ILLUSTRATES A TITLE’S PERFORMANCE RELATIVE TO THE WEEK'S TOP SELLER. 
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Casting A 


Live Net — 


The long arm of the Web is helping people to 
fill their need for feed. by David Kushner 


NOT TOO LONG AGO, REAL- 
time broadcasting on the Net 
was limited to one dinky web- 
cam aimed at a coffeepot in 
England. These days, live net- 
casting is big business, with 
major players like Broad 
cast.com and RealNetworks 
vying to bring audio and video 
feeds of concerts, talk shows, 
and yes, cattle auctions to 
your desktop. There’s even a 
host of competing 7'V Guide- 
type sites, like ChannelSEEK 
(www.channelseek.com) and 
RealGuide (www.real.com/ 
realguide/index.html), to help 
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you keep track. Netcasters 
haven't achieved the cultural 
impact of, say, Satwrday Night 
Live or War of the Worlds, but 
they’re trying (witness last 
June’s airing of a live birth 
from Florida). If you’ve got the 
modem speed (14.4 or above 
for audio; at least 28.8 for 
smooth video play), download 
freeware like RealNetworks’ 
RealPlayer (www.real.com) or 
Microsoft’s NetShow (wow. 
microsoft.com) to tune in: 

MBROADCAST.COM (www. 
broadcast.com) One of the old- 
est and biggest netcasting sites, 


eos eS 


Broadcast.com has netcast 
more than 16,000 events (au- 
dio only, for the most part) 
since launching in 1995. Hap- 
penings range from splashy 
(audio-video feeds from the 
Super Bowl, backstage audio 
interviews from the Academy 
Awards) to mundane (video of 
an Arizona newscast on anti- 
bacterial gels). A concisely or- 
ganized channel guide lets you 
easily surf between a radio 
station in Tampa and this 
week’s East Carolina Univer- 
sity football game. A must for 
long-distance sports fans. A- 
MW LIVECONCERTS.COM (www. 
liveconcerts.com) Okay, you 
might look silly waving a 


lighter and singing “Free 
Bird” at your desk, but it’s 
still worth booting up Live 
Concerts, RealNetworks’ and 
House of Blues’ in-house 
home for nearly nightly audio 
gigs by artists ranging from 
Willie Nelson to Yellowman. 
For an even more dynamic 
lineup, click over to KCRW’s 
Morning Becomes Eclectic, 
featured within the LiveCon- 
certs site. This ultracool San- 
ta Monica radio show has 
rare interviews/performances 
after week, with 
archived gems featuring 
artists like Tom Waits and 
PJ. Harvey. A- 

MTALKSPOT (www.talkspot. 
com) Offline talk-show hosts 
are washing up on TalkSpot, 
which produces original talk 
radio for the Net. Here’s 
where conservatives Alan 
Keyes, and former Rush Lim- 
baugh producer James Gold- 
en squeeze their dog-and- 
phony shows onto the wires. 
Listeners hang out while 
listening to the audio streams, 
which are complemented 
by online chat rooms. If any 
site can lure the Jerry 
Springer crowd into the ether, 
TalkSpot’s the one. B- 

M COMEDYNET (www.comedy 
net.com) Turn on, tune in, 
stand up. Launched last May, 
ComedyNet brings live yuks 
to the Web. Every week there 
are streaming videos of shows 
from national clubs, including 
the Punchline in San Francis- 
co, plus such special events 
as the Marshall’s Women in 
Comedy Festival, a recent 
New York City benefit. Most 
of these comics may not be 
A-list, but they’re way funnier 
than your office’s e-mail joke 
list. Unfortunately, for now 
the netcasts are one-way, so 
there’s no chance to heckle— 
or even type—back. B+ 


week 


Hotlink to The Web Guide at www.ew.com << 


ILLUSTRATION BY BRAD HOLLAND 


ANTHONY VERDE 


RETNA; CK ONE AD: PHOTOGRAPH BY 


N/DAZED & CONFUSED/CAMERA PRESS. 


DECK: RANE! 


This week 


(brunching.com/ 
toys/toy-alanislyrics.html) \f a 
spin through Alanis Morissette’s 
Supposed Former Infatuation 
Junkie has you grumbling that a 
round of Boggle could yield the 
same lyrical meanderings, then 
this site offers proof. Type in the 
name of an ex, a color, and “one 
thing you really hate,” and the 
generator will spit out Moris- 
sette’s trademark angst. Key in 
Clinton, for example, and you get 
“| feel miserable/Republicans are 
dragging me down/I want to die/Is 


feel this way?” Finally, a State of 
the Union address you can dance 
to. For a one-trick pony, it’s worth 
a“thanku.”B = —lLiane Bonin 


(www.netslaves.com/ 
nets/aves) A bitterly funny re- 
minder that the multimedia indus- 
try is not populated by future 
Masters of the Universe but rather 
by the same psychotics, power- 
trippers, and cubicle peons as any 
other business. “Devoted to real- 
life Dilberts,” NetS/aves has the 
potential to become the official 
voice of disenfranchised code 
monkeys, with its first issues con- 
taining the confessions of Officer 
Bill, a former “cybercop” for the 
Prodigy online service. It’s also 
now the official home of writer 
Steve Baldwin’s “Ghost Sites of the 
Web,” which mercilessly pokes fun 
at sites left for dead by the clue- 
less corporations that created 
them. The ultimate corrective to 


it because of Kenneth Starr that! | Internet IPO mania. A —Ty Burr 


FRAGRANT 


Cal’s Virtual Pals 


1T’S TOUGH when a product has a 
more interesting life than you. Tia 
(tia@ckone.com) just moved to New 

York for a fabulous job producing TV 


FIGMENTS 


Cs 


Robert (robert@ckone.com), who’s 
got a nasty rep and a fondness for 
brandy. Then there’s Anna (anna 
@ckone.com), who fears her 
beloved might fall for an ex- 
friend. They’re all part of a new 


cK one, with print and broad- 
cast ads featuring each char- 
acter’s e-mail address. Write 


once, and you'll receive regular updates of the soap opera. Still, | 


the relationship can be a bit one-sided: You may tell Anna your 
deepest fears but you’ll get a bubbly reply composed by copywrit- 
ers to reflect her “personality.” And unless you send an e-mail ti- 
tled “Get Lost,” you’ll be hearing from your new friends for a long 
time: A CK rep says the drama could go on for years. —Gillian Flynn 


spots. She works with director 


campaign for Calvin Klein scent | 


PARTY POOPER 


A fit. It seemed to disrupt the 
whole mood. It was like a pleasant party with the obnox- 
ious, surly guest, so we put it at the end. It’s kind of a 


nice indicator of things to come.” —SECK on why he put 
a hidden track, “Diamond Bollocks,” on Mutations, on 


allstarmag.com 


like an overnight sensation. I’m 
just kind of there. Certainly there’s nothing Leonardo- 
ish about me right now.” —WINONA RYDER on why 
the paparazzi don’t hound her, on Entertainment 


Tonight Online 


that wanders the streets of Holly- 
wood with baseball bats with nails driven in them and 
beats the hell out of movie executives to get info.” 
—HARRY KNOWLES on how he gets stories for his film 


website, Ain’t It Cool News, on RealHoliywood.com 


of the community because ants 
aren’t really known for their innovation, mostly known for 
the strictly regimented society—much like Canadians.” 
Life charac- 


—Toronto native DAVE FOLEY on his A Bug’s 


ter, on Entertainment Tonight Online 


GET EW INTERNET 


Want more coverage of great games and worthy websites? 
Sign up to receive our monthly supplement, EW Internet, as 
part of your regular subscription. Register at www.ew.com 


or send an e-mail with your full name, address, and account 
number (listed above your name on the mailing label) to 
subsvcs@ew.customersvc.com : 
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HEALTH & BEAUTY 


TAN «a HOME! 


Li | 


Call for a FREE 
Brochure! 


Doctury Preseription Regsinnd 


LOOKING FOR A PRODUCER/AGENT/DISTRIBUTOR? 


Hollywood Creative Directory: 800-815-0503 


CA: 310-315-4815; www.hedonline.com Cc RE D IT Cc ARD Ss! 


No income requirements => 
|NO SECURITY DEPOSITS!NO CREDIT CHECK! ; 
AUTHORS WANTED | If you are over 18 years old and have a BUY DIRECT & SAVE 
| checking account YOU ARE .... HOME DELIVERY 
Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manuscripts. 
Fiction, non-fiction, poetry, juvenile, religious, etc. New 


GUARANTEED APPROVAL! 
Commercial Units Available 
authors welcomed. For free 32-page illustrated guide- 


| Call Now for fast preapproval by phone 
| 
book TD-68, call 1-800-821-3990 or write to: 


1-800-929-8818 
Vantage Press, 516 W 34th St., New York, NY 10001 


| 1-800-342-1324 


TOO MANY BILLS? 

Free, Easy Debt Consolidation. VI G ® 
One monthly payment-reduced up to 50%! A RA 

Genus Credit Management-Nonprofit A : 
299-6 On-Line/Fax Back Evaluations 
GOOD MONEY! WEEKLY! PROCESSING MAIL! I’ree sup- 1-800-299-6778 (1044) Fast turnaround, Lowest prices, Discretion guaranteed 
plies! Postage! Bonuses!! Rush long SASE Green- z F : No in-office Doctor visit required! 
house/EW, 4217 Highland, Waterford, MT 48328-2165 sates Ren haiti: eae Internet Evaluation: www.pillnet.com 
= Millions available from foundations for Bus- Or Call Toll Free: 1.877. BLUE.PIL 


ae aS foun elt Rt iness, Medical, Debt Consolidation, Education. 


Call toll-free for information: 1-888-772-4638. 
Assemble products at home. 


Call Toll Free: 1-800-467-5566, EXT. 11751. POETRY 
ELECTRONICS 


YOUR SPY OUTLET: TELEPHONE LISTENING N EW 
SCANNERS $169.00 MC/VISA/COD. 
Call for our free catalog: 1-800-324-8828. fe 0 fe T RY 


OVERDUE BILLS? 1-800-788-1141 Bad credit’s ok. f 0 NT EST | 
Licensed/Bonded since 1977. Apps to $50,000. a 
Not a loan co. Town & Country Acceptance. 4 8 000 00 

: a 5 r 


FREE MONEY! Never Repay Private 


4 ASSISTANCE 
‘Wi SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 
“~ _ USTING 19,278 QUALITY RESEARCH PAPERS OR 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-351-0222 


RESEARCH ASSISTANCE Serving the academic 
11322 Idaho Ave,, #206WE, Los Angeles 90025 community since 1969 


:/Iwww.research-assistance.com 


INVENTIONS WANTED 


INVENTORS - FOR A FREE INFORMATION PACKAGE 
on our customized new product development 


Foundation and Government Grants. From in prizes awarded annually services call Davison: 1-800-677-6382, 
$500 to $50,000 and more. For Personal Needs, ; : =s 
Medical Bills, Education, Business, Even if you've never entered a writing we ; 
Debt Consolidation and More. contest before, your poem may win! POETRY PUBLISHED. No gimmicks. Send 4 and 


Free Information Package: 1-818-377-4074. Undiscovered talent welcome stamped envelope. $500 award. Quill Books, 
+ ; ——=. s Box 3109-EW, Harlingen, Texas 78551. 
No entry fee and no purchase required. 


POSSIBLE PUBLICATION! ane 


MOVIE PHOTOS AND POSTERS! Rush $5 for our 


GET OUT OF DEBT! Free Consultation. Debts 
Consolidated. Harassment Calls Stopped, 
Payments Lowered. Interest Reduced. Non- 


Profit Agency. Prompt Professional Service. Submit ONLY ONE original poem fully illustrated brochures: Movie Star News, 
GSCCC: 1-800-99-BILLS Licensed and Bonded. 20 lines or fewer, any subject, Dept. EW, 134 West 18th St, NYC, 10011 
= any style to: 
atts scree ig THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF POETRY 


*ONE simple monthly payment Log On, view your choices, and order directly on the net. 


*Reduce payments* *Eliminate Interest* Suite 11546 salt Ea 
*Avoid late charges * *Re-establish credit* 1 Poetry Plaza Movies ae Stes ; 
Also available loan referral programs. Owings Mills, MD 21117-6282 Latest Releases-Classics-Rock-Pop-Alternative-Country 


Ye At ANITA i Treteaiiatt j Photoworld 
Call today to receive a FREE Debt Consultation. Enter online at www.poetry.com P10 Box 20747. Houston TK.77205 


ya cine Ryter ba S087 Thayer any of Peay fax or phone (713) 528-4472 
A 501(c)(8) Not-For-Profit Organization 
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INSTRUCTION 


FULL Sil 


Real World Education 


school of 


Audio = Film/Video « « Digital Media 
Game Design « Show Production 


800.226.7625 np 


www.fullsail. new a | 4 


ti 


PENN STATE COURSES, DEGREES at a distance 
can help further your career. Information: 
1-800-PSU-TODAY; www.outreach.psu.edu/DE/ 


PSYCHICS 


30 


Live Readings! 


4-800-575-3170 


Must be 18 For ent purposes only. rst 3 minutes of 10 cals ve FREE 


FREE sample 
Psychic Reading! 
You are just one free 
phone call away from 
the best psychic 
reading you've ever 
had! 


Find out how! 


18+. For entertainment purposes only First 3 minutes FREE. 


AMERICA’S 


BEST, 


PSYCHIC 
SOURCE 


Astrology - Cavan: Tarot 
Numerology 


Have tof you always 


dreamed of with amazing 
selbst. rom gifted Br chics 


a pe 3 
wxl-900-454-6699 


) Talk Live to the 
BEST Psychics 

in Matters of 

the Heart. 

Get Answers 
From Psychics 


Of hi. Who Care 
NUMEROLOGY * TAROT 


ASTROLOGY , GAIRVOLANT 


1-800-416-8348 


REDIT CARD OR CHEC 


FREE ol:900-370-1132 


2) MIN FREE $3.99 jim nie! 


24 Hours. +. ENTERTAINMENT PURPOSES ONLY, 


When You Know 
YYour Future, 
the World Belongs toYou! 


Call to find out 
how to get your 


FREE 
Sample 
Psychic 

Reading. 


1 800- 995-4303 


18+. For entertainment purposes only. First 3 minutes FREE. 


ig 


LIVE PERSONAL PSYC! 


ee ae 


: oox INTO youRFuTURY 


4-900-288-5505; tie 


MC/VISA/CHECK/CUSTOMER S| 


“@ 1-800-303-0295 “me.1" 


Mile Hi Psychics*Must be 18+°24 Hrs CallNow 


NEW! TOLL FREE PSYCHIC SAMPLES 
1-888-300-5623 
Adults Over 18 Only 


LUCK"MONEY*POWER 
Sample our Psychics now! 1-800-925-3181 
Adults over 18 only. 


PSYCHICS 


REAL PSYCHICS 


Don’t be fooled by imitations. Call the 


American Association of Professional Psychics® 


Registered with the U.S. Government. Guaranteed authentic. 


1-800-728-7887 


PSYCHIC LOVE LINE 
Call for samples 1-800-988-2868 
NEW TOLL FREE 
Psychic Samples Line 
1-888-708-3863 
PSYCHIC SAMPLES LINE 
1-800-803-5477 
SAMPLE OUR PSYCHICS 
Try it toll free 1-888-473-9669 


, NEW TOLL FREE PSYCHICS 
¢ 1-888-800-5844 
A 


dults over 18. Optional paid svc. Entertainment only. 


Let Our Psychics Give You Answers 
For the Heart from the Heart! 
1-800-824-7107 V/MC/Amex/Disc $2.45/min 


SAMPLE PSYCHIC ADVICE 
TRY IT NOW, FIND OUT HOW 
Adults over 18. 1-800-207-6475 


Free Search Service: every film worldwide. 
BuyeSelleTradeeRenteBrokers Auction. 24hrs, 
365 days, 1-800-849-7309, Fax: 1-770-227-0873. 


RENT VIDEOS BY MAIL from our huge collection of 
classic, foreign and cult titles. Free catalog: 
1-800-669-7157. www.vlibrary.com 


For advertising information, call Carole Harnoff 
at (212) 522-5336 or fax (212) 467-4058 
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ENCORE) 


| Green Bay Packers routed the Kansas City Chiefs 
| in football’s first Super Bowl. by Joe Neumaier 


T WASN’T ALWAYS THE SPORTS EQUIVALENT OF 
the Oscars, the Grammys, and the Emmys rolled 
into one, with tickets starting at $325, Stevie Won- 
der playing at halftime, 30-second ads going for 
around $1.6 million, and 11-plus hours of network 
coverage. At the first Super Bowl, on Jan. 15, 1967, 
at L.A.’s Memorial Coliseum, it was mainly about 


whether the established National Football League 


would squash the insurgent 


American Football League— 
with TV as the battlefield. 

Armchair players’ love of | 
the game had spiked in 1958, 
when an NFL championship 


time 


, Zero Mostel 
has a toga party in the film of 
Stephen Sondheim’s first 
musical as composer and 
lyricist, A Funny Thing Hap- 
pened on the Way to the Fo- 
rum. The play would be re- 
vived in 1996 starring Nathan 
Lane. 


, two genera- 


Thirty-two years ago, the 


) 


event drew a World Series- 
size audience. And when a TV 
contract for the league was ne- 
gotiated, a Sunday-afternoon 
obsession began. Yet the up- 
start AFL, created in 1960 by | 


JANUARY Ess Stars 


| and division tro- 


THE STARR REPORT Packers quarterback Starr (15) was coach Lombardi’s field general in “Titletown” 


ouper sunday 


Texas oilmen Bud Adams and 
Lamar Hunt, was also pursu- 
ing TV, and its players (like 
the New York Jets’ Joe Na- 


math) had become media 


stars—aided, no doubt, by the 


| fact that the AFL put their 


names on their jersey backs. 
At the debut event—a.k.a. 
the AFL-NFL World Cham- 


pionship Game—the NFL’s | 


defenders were the Green Bay 
Packers, a team saved from 
mediocrity by burly Brook- 
lyn-born coach Vince Lom- 
bardi. Under him, Green 
Bay, Wis., became 
“Titletown, USA,” 


phies had a Capra- 
esque resonance: 
The team was “co- 
owned” by many 
shareholding Green 
Bay fans. Opposing 
them was the AFL's 
winningest team, 


tions of Sinatras muscle 
onto the top 10 singles chart: 
Frank (left) is at No. 9 with 
“That’s Life,” but daughter 
Nancy bests him at No. 5 with 
“Sugar Town.” S, 
patrician Paris Review edi- 
tor George Plimpton has the 
No. 1 spot with Paper Lion, his 
account of crunching bones 


EYE WITNESS 
CBS’ Scott 


the Kansas City Chiefs, which 
benefited from coach Hank 


| Stram and the rising status 


their league was acquiring. 
Back then, ticket prices 
topped off at only $12, but 
the 93,000-plus-capacity coli- 
seum still had more than 
30,000 empty seats at game 
time. Even so, approximate- 
ly 22 million people tuned 
in to hear Ray Scott, Jack 
Whitaker, and Frank Gifford 
on CBS and Curt Gowdy 
and Paul Christman on NBC 
broadcast a game which saw 
the Packers go into pummel 
mode, as well as a halftime 
show that included a 123-piece 
marching band and stuntmen 
strapped to jet packs. Quar- 
terback Bart Starr led Green 
Bay to a 14-10 lead by the 
end of the first half, aided by 
receiver Max McGee. McGee, 
who wasn’t even supposed to 
play, stepped in for the in- 
jured Boyd Dowler and 
caught seven passes for 138 
yards and two touchdowns. 
The final score found the 
Chiefs 35-10 losers, and the 
AFL’s aspirations buried by 
the NFUs green-and-gold (the 
» Pack would also 
win Super Bowl II, 
in 1968, beating the 
Oakland Raiders). 
The leagues’ rivalry 
i was momentarily 
calmed—but the 
pop-culture hoopla 
begun at that first 
game proved un- 
stoppable. @ 


with football’s Detroit Lions. 

I , at a space 
science symposium in France, 
the U.S., the USSR, and other 
countries agree to a cooper- 
ative project for tracking 
space vehicles. In 1995, a U.S. 
space shuttle will dock at 
Russia’s Mir space station 
for the first time. —JN 
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ensures perfect focus to keep the picture super sharp and clear. Once you see Hitachi UltraVision 
for yourself, you'll wonder why anyone would want to watch anything else. 
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